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W  ' 

Notes  of  an  innocent  bjrstanaer 

I  was  recently  embarrassed  to  hear  'that  '.*  someone  remarked  that 
they  had  learned  more  about  the  Marianas  fYom  freraie  Pyle's  column 
than  from  my  letters,  I  was  stung  to  the  quick,  and  regretted  that 
in  all  my  letters  I  never  did  get  around  to  telling  much  about  these 
parts.  The  idea  occurred  to  me  that,  since  I  correspond  with  so 
many  people,  I  might  mimeograph  up  a  column  of  my  own,  which  1  could 
send  along  with  my  letters,  as  a  supplement.  The  death  of  Ernie  Pyle 
on  a  small  island  of  Okinawa  has  made  the  idea  seem  very  appropriate, 
and  has  crystallized  my  ambition i  I  shall  carry  on  now  that  he  is  gone* 

Thus  follows  a  Seeger?a  eye  view  of  his  own  small  corner  of  the 
war,  typographical  errors  and  alii 

In  the  first  place,  the  oensor  rules  I  can  only  say  I  am  "some¬ 
where  in  the  Marianas". 

However,  we  must  continue* the  polite  fiction,  and  so  you  will  under¬ 
stand  a  vagueness  here  and  there,  and  gaps  in  information  which  no 
city  editor  would  tolerate. 

Many  guys  here  were  sore  when  they  read  Ernie  Pyle’s  columns 
about  this  spot.  I  didn't  read  them  myself,  but  X  understand  he  said 
it  was  a  pretty  damn  nice  place  to  be,  compared  to  some  of  the  muddy, 
dusty,  burning,  freezing  battlefronts  he'd  been  on  in  Europe,  So  he 
said  the  soldiers  here  had  a  comparative  paradise  and  didn*t  know  it. 

Ernie  did  exaggerate,  I  believe;  he  lived  with  Navy  officers  while 
he  was  here,  and  the  navy  usually  lives  better  than  the  army,  as  any¬ 
one  knows.  And  he  didn’t  stay  here  long  enough  to  realise  that  the 
greatest  hardship  of  any  soldier  overseas:  the  mere  fact  of  being 
away  from  home  and  women  -  is  Just  as  bad  here  as  anywhere  else.  Even 
New  Guinea  has  VfACs,  I  believe* 

But  in  the  main,  I  think  he  was  right.  It's  mighty  comfortable 
here  in  many  ways.  Dry  barracks  and  plenty  showers.  Little  mud  and 
except  in  certain  areas  not  too  much  dust.  It’s  hot,  but  there’s 
always  a  breeze.  It  rains  often  but  it  drys  off  quickly.  Few  mosquit¬ 
oes,  especially  since  airolanea  sprayed  the  whole  damn  island  with 
DDT  (main  purpose:  to  eradicate  Dengue  fever,  mosquito-carried). 

In  addition,  if  you  want  to  spend  a  little  time  hitchhiking,  find 
you  have  a  few  hours  off  some  Sunday,  you  can  go  swimming  on  a  swell 
beach,  hunt  for  shells  along  the  reef,  and,  generally  make  believe 
you  are  taking  one  of  those  expensive  pre-war  vacations  in  Florida. 

What  am  I  thinking  of  J  Here  I  am  in  Special  Service,  and  I  fail 
to  point  out  that  this  island  is  a  paradise  because  of  the  MANY  WON¬ 
DERFUL  STAGE  SHOWS  which  we  have  organized  on  the  island.  Not  only 
that,  but  GIRL  SHOWS  from  the  states  are  right  now  flooding  the 
island  with  feminine  pulchritude.  Everyone  flocks  to  see  ’em.  There 
are  near  riots  for  seats.  But  afterwards  -  something  I  have  always 
thought  about  girl  shows  in  the  army  -  I  think  they  mainly  serve  to 

emphasize  our  sexless  existence, 

# 

When  E.  mle  died,  most  who  criticized  him  were  silent.  Most  were 
very  sorry  to  hear  it*  One  die-hard  wouldn’t  reneg,  though:  "I  guess 
now  he  knows  there’s  a  war  on  out  here,  too,"  he  said 
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Notea  of  an  innocent  bystander 

In  rear  echelons,  which  seem  to  be  about  95 %  of  the  nr*#-  the 
boreclom  and  the  endless  routine  induces  a  lethargy  which  make  ^ 
things  even  worse.  You  lay  aroundon  your  bunk  even  when  jou  <bn:* 
have  to.  You  listen  to  the  5—®inute  news  broadcasts  even  though  you’ve 
h°ard  it  five  times  before  that  day  and  know  id  by  heart,  dome  men 
will  hardly  vary  their  life  from  month  to  month,  eating  -  taking 
food  in  at  one  end  and  letting  it  out  the  other  -  ana  sleeping  and 
working  and  in  the  evening  seeing  a  movie.  Every  day  the  same  thing 
in  the  same  spot. 

For  this  reason,  I  usually  try  and  get  away  from  home  base 
every  Sunday.  I  happened  to  come  over  on  the  boat  with  a  unit  which 
set  up  a  hospital  for  the  civilians  on  this  island,  and  since  they 
live  right  on  the  be&ch  where  there’s  good  swimming.,  end  slnoe 
they  also  eat  very  well,  1  have  been  used  to  visiting  a  couple  friends 

down  there.'  I  take  the  banjo  along,  and  if  X  do  not  have  to  come  back 

to  help  with  a  show  in  the  evening,  we  sit  around  and  have  some  good 
singing. 

One  of  my  best  friends  there  has  just  left  the  island,  unfort¬ 
unately.  For  convenience.  I’ll  call  him  "Bert";  oensor  says  I  can’t 
give  names  of  friends  In  otheroutflts.  Well,  Bert  was  once  a  civil 

engineer,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  gang  of  local  workers  buil¬ 

ding  quonset  huts,  drainage  ditches,  etc  etc.  In  about  three  months, 
from  this  daily  contact,  he  learned  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
Japanese,  '’nd  through  him  I  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  people 
who  lived  on  this  island  before  the  Americana  came 

On  Sundays  Bert  and  I  used  to  go  into  the  civilian  enclosure,  with 
the  banjo,  and  swap  songs  with  the  kids.  You  should  hear  ’’Coming 
Through  The  Rye"  and"Auld  Lang  Syne1'  sung  in  Japanese  I  These  are  two 
very  popular  songs  with  them.  And  of  course  they  have  all  learned 
"You  Are  My  Sunshine"  from  the  American  soldiers.  And  some  have  learne- 
"Lav  That  Pistol  "Down".  Of  the  Japanese  songs,  the  one  we  liked  most 
was  a  children’s  nature  song  (Bert  translated  it  vaguely  for  me) 
called  Umi-o-kaba.  I  don’t  know  the  spelling,  but  that’s  the  pronunc¬ 
iation  of  the  first  line.  The  kids  sang  well,  with  the  directness 
and  enthusiasm  that  kids  the  world  over  have.  TiJ 

Through  Bert  I  also  became  acquainted  with  the  recently ^Mayor 
of  the  Chamorro  encamoment,  Gregorio  Sablan.  He  is  a  very  well  educ¬ 
ated  gentleman,  elderly  and  slight  of  frame.  He  knows  half  a  dozen 
languages  or  more,  having  been  born  under  Spanish  rule,  grown  up 
under  German,  and  spent  the  last  30  years  -  until  last  summer  -"under 
J  ananese  rule.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Peking,  was  an 
officer  in  the  German  army  in  the  Pacific  during  World  War  one,  and 
since  then  a  schoolteacher.  It  was  in  his  house  that  the  man  who 
wrote  the  articles  in  the  National  Geographic  stayed  during  his 
brief  visit  here.  Sablan  welcomes  the  Americans  as  liberators  now, 
for  the  Japanese  occupation,  at  first  fairly  liberal,  grew  increasingly 
fascist  and  harsh.  More  basically,  I  believe  that  Gregorio  Sablan 
is  a  man  who  feels  he  and  his  people,  a  small  Pacific  ^colony,  must 
swim  with  the  tide 

I  would  like  to  write  a  grest  deal  more  about  the  civilians 
on  this  island  -  it’s  a  story  that  needs  telling,  I  believe  -  but  I 
am  not  sure  how  much  the  censor  will  allow  me  to  say.  All  for  now. 
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Notes  of  an  innocent  bystander 

It  Is  pure  propaganda  to  say  these  are  the  "notes  of  an  innocent 
bystander".  It  is  Just  a  trielc  to  try  and  convinoe  my  family  reading 
public  that  I  am  giving  them  an  objective  and  impartial  report  of 
this  corner  of  the  woodsv  No  one  can  be  impartial  about  matters  that 
affect  ore's  self.  Though  by  temperament  I  may  be  more  of  an  Innocent 
bystander  than  most  -  when  it  comes  to  action  -  yet  my  uniform  and 
my  beliefs  color  this  writing. 

To  pretend  impartiality  is  a  common#  almost  universal  trick# 
though.  Time" ard^'Llfe" are  especially  successful  at  it.  "So-and-so 
had  this  opinion#  which  was  opposed  by  So-and-so;  the  real  truth  is... 
And  they  go  ahead  and  gi've  their  own  biased  opinion#  palming  It  off 
as  historical  faot. 


If  I  had  to  enlist  over  again  I  think  I'd  go  into  the  Seabees;  they 
are  always  building  something.  When  they  wipe  the  sweat  from  their 
eyes  they  can  survey  their  concrete  accomplishments;  when  the  echoes 
of  my  songs  fade#  I  have  only  the  memory.  A 

I  was  told  that  on  a  lonely  little  island  a  U30  show  landed,  but 
planned  to  leave  again  right  away,  because  there  was  no  stage.  The 
Seabees  wouldn’t  hear  of  it,  though;  at  4  in  the  afternoon  they  started 
to  build  a  stage.  All  night  they  worked,  and  by  11  o'clock  next  morning 
It  "as  ready#  complete  with  footlights  and  wings.  The  Seabees  boast 
that  "the  difficult  we  can  do  immediately;  the  impossible  takes  JuAt 
a  little  time." 


This  "Yankee  Ingenuity"  you  hear  about  is  a  very  real  thing  -  tho 
I  couldn't  say  for  sure  how  much  is  "Yankee"  and  how  much  plain  human 
initiative.  All  over  this  island  you  will  run  into  little  gadgets 
pigged  up  to  make  life  run  a  little  more  smoothly.  I  guess  there  s  no 
doubt  that  the  average  American  soldiers  familiarity  with  elementary 
mechanics  has  made  this  war  go  a  lot  smoother. 

One  of  the  most  common  gadgets  is  a  home  laundry  run  like  a  min¬ 
iature  windmill:  a  crude  propeller  turning  a  crank  whioh  sloshes 
the  clothes  up  and  down  in  an  old  gas  drum. 

When  I  mentioned  to  a  friend  that  life  here  previous  to  fascism 
was  probably  pretty  damn  nice#  he  looked  at  me  incredulously.  How 
could  it  have  been?  They  didn't  even  have  any  roads...  Nor  any 
moving  picture  palaces,  or  bowling  alleys,he  probably  would  have  added. 

A  peculiarly  American  concept.  Yet  I  suspect  those,  like  Lin  Yut- 
ang,  who  preach  of  the  feimple  peasant,  happy  and  humble.  Too  many 
rulers  think  humility  is  a  fine  thing  -  for  their  subjects. 

Our  office  is  a  madhouse  where  we  book  stage  shows  on  the  island, 
g ive  advice  on  building  theatres,  basketball  courts,  etc.,  and  alot 
special  service  equipment.  Major  So-and-so  comes  in  to  arrange  for  a 
show  to  come  to  his  outfit  's  theatre;  he  chats  very  amiably  with 
Private  Seeger,  who  says,  "Why  yes,  I  think  it  can  be  arranged.  Act¬ 
ually,  yours  truly  is  one  very  small  cog  in  the  office,  and  my  main 
Jobs  to  date  have  been  to  organize  four  or  five  hillbilly  shows;  to 
help  design  a  standard  stage;  to  build  a  satisfactory  ~bass  fiddle  out 
of  plywood  and  draw  up  plans  for  same.  Etc  etc  eto.  All  of  whioh  con¬ 
stitutes  the  full-time  Job  of  one  U.S.  soldier  in  the  year  1945. 

Tough  war.  Isn't  it. 
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Notes  6f  an  innocent  bystander 


Every  week  poeters  go  up  on  the  bulletin  boards  of  ecms  outfit 
the  ?omiri<3  of  313  0f  our  most  oopular  shows;  ''THE  KANAKA 
DANCERS,  largest  cast  on  the  island;  150  men,  women  and  cniidren; 

All  native  dances:  the  Yan  Stick  Dance,  the  March  Dance;  the  Women’s 
Dance.  A  treat  you’ll  never  forget;" 

Thinking  to  writ9  a  human  interest  story  on  the  show,  to  publieh 
In  ‘our  ciiroocrapacd  entertainment  newspaper,  I  went  down  to  the 
civilian  encampment  and  arranged  through  Military  government  to  inter¬ 
view  some  of  the  members  of  the  show. 

Antonio  Ar.gailen,  leader  of  the  Kanaka  Dancers,  is  one  of  the  five 
oiTic.  CJaiefs  elected  last  ITev  Year's  day.  We  interviewed  the  dig- 
nirled,  erect  old  man  down  in  the  schoolhouse*  ••  *a  heavy  pre-war 
building  which  had  miraculously  survived  the  battle* 

Contrary*  to  the  fond  belief  of  most  soldiers, (who  in  innocent  ar¬ 
rogance  label  all  native  "gooks")  the  Kanakas  are  not  Chammorros.  The 
latter  are  descendants  of  the  Spanish  colonial  soldiers  and  their 
native  wives;  the  Kanakas  are  Mi  cron  esi  an  8  who  migrated  from  down  in 
the  Marshall  and  Caroline  Islands.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  a 
group  of  Kanakas  landed  here  in  their  canoes,  having  been  blown  off 
their  intended  course  to  another  island.  Since  then  others  drifted  in 
looking  for  work,  till  there  is  now  a  colony  of  about  750. 


.  .?h0  *how  wa8  ori6ihally  organized  last  fall  by  one  of  the  officers 

in  the  Military  Gov't.,  who  watched  them  doing  their  ancient  tribal 
stick  dances  as  a  pastime.  Since  then,  every  week,  they  pile  into  trucks 
and  go  out  to  put  a  show  on.  A  purist  would  weep  at  the  conglomeration 
©j  influences  in  the  dances,  but  I  think  rather  that  it's  extraordinary 
how  much  they  have  retained  of  their  old  culture.  Some  of  the  dances 
undoubtedly  date  back  to  the  rites  of  an  ancient  stone  age  civilization. 
But  they  wear  well  ad  grass  skirts.  And  some  of  the  songs  (to 

the  accompaniment  of  guitar  and  harmonica)  sound  suspiciously  like  "You 
Are  Sunohine". 

Some  soldiers  are  disappointed  because  the  hulas  are  not  as  sexy 
as  the  tourist-inluenced  Hawaii  .  variety.  And  like  most  folkdances 
they  keep  on  going  Interminably  without  variation.  But  on  the  whole  it's 
an  exceedingly  interesting  performance. 

^  there  are  foreign  influences  in^  their  show,  it’s  not  surprising* 
They  lived  under  so  many  different  imperialisms,  in  the  shifting  tides 
of  Pacific  hegemonies.  Antonio  Mangarero,  our  Kanaka  interpreter,  could 
speak  Spanish,  German,  Japanese,  English,  Chamorro  -  not  to  speak  of 
four  or  five  Kanaka  dialects.  y 


I  asked  the  Chief  what  Kanakas  thought  of  American  swing,  and 
Jitterbug,  but  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  didn't  know  what  I  meant. 
*  ©  explained  further,  and  It  seemed  that  though  they  had  seen  modern 
dancing  done  by  the  Japanese  In  town,  the  elders  and  the  Catholic 

Kanaka  girl  to&do^°Ve  °f  it*  Not  qulte  t!le  thing  for  a  a  elf- respecting 


Before  the  war  they  were  all  fisherman  -  and  a  few  farmers.  Now 
someof  them  follow  the  old  trade;  others  are  busy  rebuilding,  and  many 
work  for  the  army,  and  look,  forward  as  much  as  anybody  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  But  the  children  are  picking  up  the  ways  of  the  Yankee,  and 
things  will  never  be  the  same  again. 
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May  9,  1945 
(great  day#  yesterday) 


I  told  you  these  seabees  are  wonderful  guys#  didn’t  I?  Here’s  a 
story  about  one  of  them  that  beats  anything. 

Louis  Gagnon  is  a  truckdriver  12  hours  a  day  in  the  Seabees  -  a 
plain  enlisted  man.  But  when  he’s  through  york,  he  beoomes  a  promoter  - 
but  a  different  kind  from  any  you  ever  heard  of.  He  organized  guys  his 
outfit  to  go  up  to  one  of  the  hospital  every  night  and  put  on  shows 
and  parties  for  the  wounded  men  in  one  of  the  hospitals. 

He  got  several  little  string  bands  together  -  swing  and  hillbilly  - 
who  play  short  programs  in  different  wards,  taking  on  all  comers  in 
the  way  of  requests.  He  got  some  barbers  to  come  up  with  him  to  cut 
guys  hair.  He  found  a  movie  machine  that  wasn't  being  used  and  wangled 
some  films  from  our  film  exchange.  He  persuaded  his  messhall  to  part 
with  a  pail  of  ice  cream  on  special  occasions#  to  help  celebrate  guys' 
birthdays#  and  because  he's  a  promoter  who  knows  theright  people  in 
the  right  places  he  locates  cokes  wherever  they  can  be  located,  gets 
them  by  hook  or  crook,  and  brings  them  tip  for  parties.  Louie  keeps  a 
file  of  the  home  town  of  all  the  seabees  in  his  outfit,  and  he  asks 
patients  where  they're  from.  Then  afterwards  he  consults  his  book, 
and  if  possible  brings  along  with  him  the  next  night  some  one  from 
the  natient's  home  town#  to  chat  with  him! 

All  this  not  occasionally,  or  once  or  twice  a  week,  but  every  night. 
The  groups  of  musicians  and  barbers  take  turns  going  with  him,  but 
he  goes  7  nights  a  week.  Piles  everybody  in  his  truck  and  off  they  go. 

"Why?  I  don't  know.  I  think  it's  just  out  of  the  goodness  of  his 

heart,  really.  It's  the  old  story:  he  gets  a  deep  pleasure  from  making 
these  men  happy.  To  see  some  guy  with  a  leg  or  an  arm  off,  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear  at  some  silly  eong  being  sung,  and  forgetting  about 
his  troubles  -  that's  a  real  reward. 

Louie  is  an  obstinate  democrat;  he;s  proud  that  he's  never  had  any 
assistance  from  the  officers  in  doing  this  work.  A  hard-muscled  trucker, 
always  chewing  gum,  very  serious  sometimes,  and  then  breaking  out  in 
a  big  grin.  I  don't  know  who  he  is  or  where  he  came  from;  an  ordinary 
workingman  with  a  slight  accent  ■?  but  what  a  guyi 

I  dropped  in  on  a  birthday  party  he  arranged  for  a  guy  in  one  ward. 

One  of  the  most  terrific  swing  guitarists  I  ev<=r  heard  was  giving  forth 

with  a  hillbilly  fiddler  -  some  combination.  Should  hear  'em  do  "Little 
Brown  Jug".  The  guitar  picker  was  due  to  go  on  the  night  shift  In  a 
few  minutes,  and  it  was  his  last  number.  He  finished,  and  clapping 
echoed  down  the  long  ward.  One  wounded  marine  turned  to  a  nurse  -  his 
bare  toe  sticking  out  the  end  of  a  long  cast,  was  still  twitching  in 
rhythm  -  and  said,  "Say,  Nurse,  yoti  tell  these  Seabees  they  got  to  come 
around  again . n 


I  could  write  you  for  many  pages  of  this  swell  gang  of  guys,  but  may 
be  you  get  the  idea.  I  just  realized,  incidentally,  this  evening,  one 
good  reason  why  morale  in  the  Seabees  is  so  high  -  why,  in  spite  of 
their  long  and  hard  work,  they  can  always  be  counted  on  for  things  like 
this;  &  -put  on.';  shews  on  the  island;  etc.  They  have  a  deep  underlying 
solidarity  I  believe,  largely  because  they  are  mostly  former  skilled 
workers,  and  union  men.  Carpenters,  welders,*  jackhammer  men  and  cat- 
skinners.  And  if  fighting  a  war  is  work  -  why,  they're  workingmen,  and 
take  it  in  their  big  stride. 
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Notes  of  an  innocent  by&tanier 

There  has  "been  too  much  generalization  about  what  soldiers  think. 
"O.I.  Joe"  says. this,-  or  "0.1.  Joe"  says  that.  Really,  there  are  Just 
as  many  differences  of  temperament,  outlook,  and  background  among 
soldiers,  as  civilians.  If  our  common  life  and  experience  does  breed 
oertain  common  outlooks,  remember  that  there  is  almost  as  great  a 
difference  between  the  life  of  a  front  line  combat  man  and  a  rear 
echelon  chair- warmer  as  there  is  between  the  latter  and  a  civilian. 

Certain  soldier  opinions  are  undeniable,  however.  The  vote  for 
Roosevelt  among  the  armed  forces  was  60  to  40,  as  against  52  to  48  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.  When  the  UAW-CIC  polled  its  members  on  the 
no-strike  pledge,  the  vote  was  something  like  70  to  30  for  it.  The* 
soldier  members  were  95#  for  it,  however. 

My  oomoany  is  probably  typical:  We  all  long  to  go  home;  wd  hate 
the  regimented  life;  we  also  want  total  victory  and  no  half  measures 
with  the  enemy.  But  there  is  little  agreement  exactly  how  to  treat 
the  enemy  nation  when  conquered.  ,  ^  _ 

We  want  home  and  family  terribly  -  and  a  Job  to  hold  them  together. 
But  damn  little  agreement  as  to  exactly  how  these  are  to  be  provided. 

Like  the  movies  and  the  radio,  the  army  is  a  great  lerveler  of 
cultural  tastes  and  social  outlook.  Some  acquire  new  prejudices  and 
bad  habits;  others  are  forced  to  discard  some  their  own. 

Many  soldiers  pride  themselves  on  their  scepticism,  but  actually 
we  are  more  at  the  mercy  of  propaganda  from  such  widely  read  magazines 
as  Life  and  Time,  and  Readers  Digest,  than  civilians  are.  Many  surp¬ 
risingly  good  books  reach  us  through  the  paper  bound  armed  services 
editions,  though.  Also,  Book-of- the- month  Club  selections  receive 
complete  distribution,  and  are  well  read,  "people  On  Our  Side"  and 
Black  Boy"  are  two  recent  examples.  Men  who  read  little  before  during 
their  lives,  rften  read  a  lot  now,  for  lack  of  other  diversion* 

Back  in  Hawaii  there  was  a  bunch  in  cur  company  who  used  to  argue 
each  others  ears  off.  There  was  more  shouting  than  sense,  usually, 
and  it  vised  to:  annoy  the  quieter  members  of  the  company.  Few  discussions 
had  logical  progression.  Re^e,  the  platoon  I  am  in  now  argues  hardly 
at  all.  We  seem  to  value  each  others  friendliness,  rather  than  his 
opinion.  After  all,  we  have  to  live  in  the  same  barracks  with  each  other 
for  an  awfulully,  awfully  long  time. 

Thus  before  the  election,  there  wao  a  minumum  of  arguments,  it 
seemed  to  me,  and  when  FTR  won,  a  minimum  of  exulting.  When  Roosevelt 
died,  many  faces  fell,  and  a  few  sober  comments.  But  at  least  in  my 
hearing,  no  arguments. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  presume  to  talk  for* other  soldiers;  the  censor 
is  supposed  to  forbid  such  generalizations,  anyway. 

NOTES  FROM  ANXWHERE: . .  .In  the  chapel  of  one  outfit  is  a  small  wooden 
figure  of  Christ,  salvaged  from  a  local  church  after  the  invasion.  Like 
a  Bonwit  Teller  manikin,  it  has  movable  arms,  wi-ists,  and  hands,  and  was 

evidently  meant  to  be  clothed  with  a  real  robe . Any  home-made 

likker  is  called  "Torpedo  Juice"  after  the  concoctions  brewed  by  sailors 
using  as  a  base  the  alcohol  meant  for  torpedo  fuel. ....... .When  the  first 

TJSO  girl-show  reached  the  island  after  a  six-month's  drought  of  them 
here,  we  met  them  with  a  brass  band,  five  floats  representing  the  var¬ 
ious  services,  a  troupe  of  native  dancers,  newsreel  photographers,  and 
several  hundred  01* s.  They  stepped  from  the  plane  and  a  mike  was  put 
in  their  hands;  to  say  they  were  astounded  is  putting  it  mildly. 
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Since  my  special  service  Job  is  to  arrange  as  much  entertainment  as  X.can  get 
for  the  men  in  the  hospital  wards  on  the  island)  I  am  thrown  in  contact  with  many 
small  groups  of  singers  and  musicians.  Hillbilly  fiddle  bands;  spiritual  quartets, 
swing  guitarists  and  accordion  players,  etc.  The  other  day  I  thought  to  ask  a 
Lieutenant  I  knew  down  at  Military  Government  if  any  of  the  civilian  internees  might 
not  be  able  to  put  on  some  songs,  or  other  music.  Sure  enough#  be  said  he  thought 
he  knew  what  would  be  Just  right;  a  bunch  of  little  Korean  girls  had  been  taught  some 
songs  by  their  schoolteachers ,  and  were  quite  sweet  to  hear,  the  Lieutenant  told  me. 

So  now  every  Sunday  afternoon  twelve  very  tiny  little  ladies  all  well-scrubbed, 
come  clop— clopping  in  their  wooden  sandals  to  the  wards  of  some  hospital.  Whatever 
©lea  it  is,  it*e  the  most  unusual  hospital  show  I*ve  been  able  to  Arrange  so  far.  I 
have  arranged  for  a  friend  of  mine  to  accompany  them  and  act  as  Master  of  Ceremonr- 
ies,  and  explain  to  the  astonished  and  amused  patients  who  the  girls  are  and  what 
the  songs  are  about. 

The  parents  of  these  kids  are  mostly  farmers  from  southern  Korea  who  came  here 
within  the  last  five  or  ten  years,  to  work  for  the  Japanese  Empire.  It  was  called 
•voluntary'  service,  but  actually  it  was  "Come  or  else...".  So  today  the  Koreano 
here  long  to  go  home  Just  as  much  as  any  G.  I.  —  every  time  the  interpreter  comes  a— 
round  they  pester  hlg  for  war  news,  and  ask  how  soon  the  war  will  be  over  so  they 
can  go  home. 

The  kids  go  to  school  six  days  a  week,  spend  about  2/3  of  the  time  in  the  class¬ 
room,  and  the  other  third  working  in  their  gardens.  Some  of  them  are  learning  English, 
but  iuterestlngly  enough,  the  main  subject  in  school  right  now  is  their  own  Korean 
language.  Their  conquerors  had  tried  to  squelch  the  continuing  aspirations  of  Korea 
for  national  independence,  by  wiping  out  their  culture.  This  was  a  difficult  Job,  for 
Koreans  had  a  written  history  5000  years  old,  and  had  maintained  for  centuries  a 
stubborn  independence  from  both  China  and  Japan  -  though  over  long  periods  they  did 
pay  tribute  to  the  Chinese  emperors. 

So  the  Japanese  forbid  the  children  to  speak  their  own  language  -  if  one  was 
caugit  doii $g  so  he  was  punished.  This  also  went  for  their  songs,  of  course.  Their 
teacher,  however,  used  to  accompany  his  brother,  an  ordained  Christian  pastor,  back 
home,  and  now  he  is  teaching  his  flock  a  lot  of  regular  Methodist  hymns  -  with  Kor¬ 
ean  words.  Another  song  they  have  learned  is  a  national  anthem  written  in  1919  by 

an  emigre  Korean  nationalist  -  which  goes  to  the  tune  of  Auld  Lang  SyneJ 

The  kids  all  wear  bright  cotton  print  blouses  and  skirts,  homemade  and  handsewn, 

from  raw  material  bought  from  the  camp  Trade  Store.  The  community  chipped  in  $2500. 
to  give  their  store  a  working  capital,  and  the  store  gets  certain  staple  supplies  in 
the  way  of  food  and  cloth  from  Military  government  stores. 

Prom  the  interpreter,  a  bright  young  Kavy  boy  (Hawaiian  of  Korean  ancestry)  I 
got  a  translation  of  the  first  few  lines  of  their  national  anthem: 

"Until  the  waters  of  the  eastern  sea 

"And  the  great  white  mountains  dry  and  blow  away 

"b'ith  the  grace  of  God,  our  country  will  exist . " 

The  thin  clear  voices  rise  in  the  silent  hosuital  ward,  singing  the  Scottish 
air  with  an  oriental  inflection.... 

"...And  the  paths  of  our  countrymen  lead  finally 
"Back  to  the  Homeland." 

****** 
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Rotes  of  an  innocent  bystander 

I  took  on  an  interesting  job  the  other  day.  One  of  the  hosnitale  here  has  asked 
Flee the r  and  me  to  come  down  and  study  their  methods  of  treating  'combat  fatigue'  - 
the  neuro-psychiatric  casualties,  with  the  object  of  writing  a  play  which  these 
patients  cen  see.  The  play  is  supposed  to  expose  their  own  problems  to  them,  much 
as  "Lady  In  The  Dark"  exposed  to  many  professional  women  in  America  the  roots  of 
their  own  psychological  problems. 

So  Fie  to  h  and  Z  have  gone  down  and  accompanied  the  doctors  on  their  rounds;  we 
have  sat  in  on  "group  psycho-therapy"  discussions,  on  individual  patlent-dootor 
interviews,  and  watched  doctors  use  hypnosis  to  cure  patients. 

The  latter  is  very  interesting;  they  have  taken  hypnosis  from  the  realm  of  magic 
and  witchcraft,  and  made  it  d  vary  valuable  medical  tool  to  help  the  patient  real¬ 
ize  his  own  problems. 

Though  the  exact  physical  workings  of  tbs  mind  may  not  be  known,  nevertheless 
there  is  nothing  extraordinary  about  hypnotism.  Have  you  ever  woken  up  to  find  that 
the  last  part  of  your  dream  has  incorporated  certain  noises  in  the  room  -  a  door 
slamming,  or  something  someone  has  said?  Or  have  you  ever  held  a  faltering  conver¬ 
sation  with  someone  who  is  talking  in  his  sleep?  The  psychologist,  as  deftly  as 
a  doctor  opens  a  boil  to  let  out  the  pus,  talks  to  the  patient's  subconscious 
mind,  and  brings  to  light  the  causes  of  his  trouble.  He  must  be  careful,  of  course, 
but  that  is  where  hie  training  comes  in. 

This  treatment  is  only  given  to  a  small  percentage  of  pat lent 8. ...ones  who  really 
need  it.  Many  patients  realize  their  diff  iculties  by  singly  talking  commonsense 
with  the  doctor,  going  ovor  their  experiences,  and  their  reactions  logically.  Some 
patients  only  need  rest  and  decent  treatment  -  but  most  need  more.  For  often  their 
subconscious  is  in  the  process  of  building  up  ailments  to  project  him. ..these,  comb¬ 
ined  with  the  guilt  feelings  a  patient  may  have  for  not  being  with  his  buddies  on 
the  front,  can  cause  serious  lifetime  trouble  for  a  man,  unless  he  gets  to  the 
root  of  matters  while  he  is  still  over  here. 

Fletch  and  I  have  no  small  job  ahead  of  us.  Our  aim  is  to  take  a  typical  case 
and  follow  it  through*  The  nurses  and  doctors  of  the  hospital  will  act  the  parts 
(patients  would,  but  they  are  too  transitory).  Vs  have  not  started  writing  yet, 
wanting  to  learn  as  much  as  we  can  first. 

•  **«•*** 

The  Armed  Forces  Radio  Service  maintains  local  radio  stations  all  over  the 
whole  damn  globe,  it  seems,  wherever  American  soldiers  are,  for  their  information 
and  entertainment.  They  play  transcriptions  sent  out  from  the  states  of  some  of  the 
top  radio  shows  (with  the  commercials  blanked  out),  and  then  Also  many  programs  are 
recorded  especially.  If  the  station  is  on  ell  day,  they  have  to  dig  up  some  live 
talent  shows  on  their  own  to  take  up  the  time,  hence  here  we  have  several  programs 
every  day  with  local  entertainment  outfits  taking  charge " 

I  myself  help  out  three  times  a  week  on  a  'hillbilly'  program.  The  AFRS  took 
exhaustive  surveys  of  servicemen's  listening  habits,  likes  and  dislikes,  and  on  the 
basis  of  that  survey,  alot  such  and  such  percentage  of  their  time  to  classical 
music  programs,  to  hot  jazz  programs,  to  sweet  popular  music,  and  to  hillbilly 
programs.  Here  our  hillbilly  program  has  evolved  considerably  from  a  doleful  coll¬ 
ection  of  sentimental  southern  songs,  to  a  much  more  varied  program  now.  In  our 
15  minutes  we'll  have  a  couple  fiddle  tunes,  a  southern  number,  a  popular  song, 
maybe  a  Spanish  song,  or  ragtime,  and  a  steel  guitar  Hawaiian  number,  and  maybe  an 
old  banjo  song  by  me.  Nothing  pleases  everybody,  but  everybody  likes  something  - 
which  is  best,  considering  our  varied  solder  audience.. 
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'REPORTS  FROM  THE  MARIANAS 


<v  Notes  of  an  innocont  bystander  -  No.  9 

Soooooo. . . .the  war  Is  over.  Or  least  the  radio  says  it  is  a 
matter  of  days,  or  maybe  hours.  We  gave  them  an  ultimatum;  they 
wore  coy;  said  they  would  accept  unconditional  surrender  terms  if 
the  eraporor  could  retain  complete  control.  So  we  reword  it  and  fling 
it  back.  When  will  they  get  tired  of  playing  and  make  up  their  minds? 

*'  \ 

;  Well,  the  war  is  ovor  -  and  now  the  fighing  will  begin*  That  ic,J 

\  we  will  all  start  ft  ghting  to  get  home.  Business  will  start  fighting  j 
•  each  other  to  see  who  can  grab  the  first  millions  spent  for  civilian  j 
(goods.  The  NAM  will  fight  labor  (all  the  hardor) .  Etc.  eto.  j 

The  night  before  last,  when  the  news  first  came  ovor  the  radio 
that  Japan  hadoffered  to  surrender,  there  was  whooping  and  shouting. 

It  was  about  11:30  PM  -  one  boy  burst  into  the  barracks,  turned 
on  the  lights  and  shoutodthe  news.  We  rolled  over  rubbing  our  eyes, 
and  thought,  Chrrrist,  Polleko 'a  drunk  again.  But  then  we  heard  the 
midnight  report  on  the  radio,  and  for  some  there  was  very  little 
sleep  that  night.  A  neighboring  outfit  promptly  rounded  up  some  beer 
and  had  a  party,  with  much  singing.  I  confess  I  was  so  sleepy,  though, 
that  after  that  midnight  newscast  I  rolled  over  and  slept  soundly 
from  then  on. 


/  Next  day  came  the  reports  of  indecision  back  in  the  states.  Re- 
ports  of  sidewalk  interviews  ’Jhich  said  60%  in  favor  of  holding  out  ; 

*  for  complete  unconditional  surrender,  30%  for  taking  the  offer,  and  \ 
10%  in  favor  of  leaving  it  up  to  the  experts.  1 

You  should  have  heard  the  resentment  of  some  guys.  I  was  surprised, 

and  as  it  wont  on,  disgusted.  “Those  lousy  . . . . .g  civilians 

!,making  a  lot  of  money,  want  to  keep  on  fighting  the  G.  ..D....  war.  : 
Every  single  one  of  that  60%  ought  to  be  stuck  out  on  one  oftheso  j 
islands  for  two  years  Hi” 

x  nearly  got  into  a  couple  fights  about  it.  To  me  it  seemed  silly 
to  debate  the  point.  A  few  more  atomic  bombs,  if  necessary,  would  bring 
the  Japanese  government  to  its  senses.  Furthermore,  on  the  other  hand, 
what's  wrong  with  leaving  the  emperor  there  if  we  take  away  the  two 
main  groups  whose  support  gave  him  his  power:  the  militarists  and  the 

big  trusts? 

I  only  rogret  that  one  has  to  show  any  deference  to  any  emperors 
anywhere.  I  foresaw  that  the  Allies  would  do  just  as  they  did:  roword 
It  to  say  that  tho  Emp.  could  stay  but  we'd  tell  him  what  to  do. 

From  tho  looks  of  things,  it's  my  own  personal  opinion  I  won't  get 
homo  any  too  soon,  in  suite  of  this  quick  surrender.  A  largo  force  will 
bo  needed  to  occuoy  Japan,  and  garrison  troops  like  mo  who  haven  t 
borne  tho  brunt  of  combat  so  far,  would  naturally  bo  picked  for  such 

a  3°bSo...as  the  gagman  said,  I'll  see  vou  in  the  spring  if  I  can  get 

through  the  mattress.  .  -r  :  .  <  c 

Pete  /  r-  >  -,-f 

nassed  by  censor  (I  hope)..., . 


PS  -  I  forgot  to  mention  Wendell  (an  actor  in  my  office)  trying  on 
his  civilian  suit  yesterday,  to  our  amusement.  (Ho  had  it  hero  for  a 
show.)  Nor  did  I  mention  tho  comment  of  another:  "Think  of  tho  poor 
officers  who  will  have  to  give  up  their  private  empires  out  here. -  Tsk. 
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Notes  of  an  innocent  bystander 

I  thought  you  might  bo  interested  to  soo  firsthand  some  of  our 
weapons  on  the  psychological  front.  •*.  „  *  Ono  of  tho  at¬ 

tached  slips* was  used  to  induce  surrender  in  Okinawa;  tho  other 
was  dropped  over  Japan. 

X  don't  know  exactly  what  those  two  3c  aflets  say,  but  X  did 
got  a  translation  of  about  sovon  other  leaflets,  which  I  will  givo 
you  hero. 

These  leaflets  are  all  about  4  to  8  inohos  across,  singlo  pages 
printed  on  both  sides.  Or  maybe  there  will  bo  a  picturo  on  ono  side, 
a  political  cartoon  or  a  slogan  with  a  few  figures  to  illustrate  it. 

If  there  are  quotations  from  some  well-known  person,  either  American 
or  Japanese,  thoro  is  liable  to  be  a  photo  or  okotch  of  him.  In  some 
cases  there  wore  graphs  with  statistics.  One  leaflet  looked  like  a 
10  Yen  note  on  one  side,  and  tho  appeal  on  tho  othor  side  pointed 
out  how  tho  financial  structuro  of  Japan  had  sunk  to  a  low  level. 

Hero  are  some  of  the  translations*.  .  .  '  : 

MBombings  to  dato  have  destroyed  only  a  relatively  small  part  of 
your  homeland.  But  from  now  on  the  rato  of  destruction  will  bo 
doublod,  and  Japan  will  ultimately  be  completely  destroyed.  By  no 
means  can  you  say  that  being  an  inactive  spectator  to  this  destruction 
is  an  act  of  loyalty  toward  your  country.  It  is  tho  act  of  a  cowardly 
person.  Save  your  country.  Stop  your  resistance.  A  stitch 

in  time  saves  nine.” 

"TO  ALL  JAPANESE  1  These  are  the  words  of  US  President  Harry  Tru¬ 
man:  ’Nazi  Germany  is  now  completely  destroyed,  and  the  Japanese  peopl 
can  surely  realize  from  this  tho  overwhelming  might  of  the  Amorican 
land,  sea,  and  air  forces.  If  your  political  and  military  leaders 
continue  the  war,  our  forces  will  overwhelm  yours  more  and  more, 
expanding  our  movements  and  increasing  our  attacks.  The  production 
of  munitions  which  support  Japanese  operations,  transportation,  and 
manpower  is  obviously  declining,  and  continuing  the  war  not  only 
increases  the  hardships  of  the  peoplo  of  Japan  tremendously,  but  also 
is  of  no  avail.  Our  forces  demand  unconditional  surrender  of  your 
military,  abandoning  of  hostilities,  and  laying  down  of  weapons.  This 
unconditional  surrender  includos  Japanese  civilians,  too.  In  short 

it  means  the  ending  of  the  war.  The  power  of  the  military  group  b 
which  has  resulted  in  .the  present  chaos  will  be  destroyed.  Families  “ 
who  love  their  sons  who  are  fighting  uselessly  in  the  front  linos  will 
see  them  return  quickly  to  their  old  Jobs.  Present  hardships  and  sick¬ 
ness  will  bo  stopped  forever.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  uncond¬ 
itional  surrender  means  obliteration  of  the  Japanese  people,  or 
bondage i""  —  —  —  —  — 

"WHERE  ARE  THE  GREAT  MEN  OF  JAPAN?  Japan  was  made  groat  by  pooplo 
who  understand  freedom.  ’The  independence  of  actions  stems  from  the 
independence  of  hcj^poople,  ’  declared  Fukusawa  Yukichi.  Dr.  Fukasaku 
Yasubumi  freedom  in  his  work,  "Thought  and  Character" .  *  For 

many  years  it  wqs  championed  in  the  Diet  and  government  by  the  good 
name  of  Ozaki  Yokio.  .  When  attacked  by  assassins,  Itagaki  Taisuko 
criod,  "Though  Itagaki  die,  freedom  does  not." 

"Those  pooplo  well  understand  tho  truth  of  old  Japan,  "Only  a  froo 

(cont’d  on.  next  pago) 

*  ’ 


(Page  2,  Report  cont’d.) 

nation  can  be  made  mighty.’  In  1936,  when  Ozaki Yukie  said, 

’•vftien  a  person  thinks  ho  is  showing  most  devotion  to  his  country  by 
checking  world  progress  in  a  policy  involving  the  old  abuses  of  nation¬ 
al  militarism,  he  is  actually  neither  devoted  nor  true  to  his  country." 
It  was  probably  the  last  thing  he  preached.  The  military  restrained 
such  utterances,  and  raon  like  Araki  led  Japan  to  a  military  defeat. 

The  theory  of  choosing  military  leaders  to  lead  Japan* to  rum.  has 
now  been  proved  wrong,  and  it  has  boon  well-demonstrated  that  men  like 
Ozaki  are  in  the  right.  The  only  way  of  guaranteeing  Japan's  future 
is  by  onco  again  establishing  free  speech,  thought,  and  government." 

"Anvono  can  see  that  it  is  holploss  for  Japan  to  fight  against  the 
whole  world.  The  military  loaders  who  wore  foolish  enough  to  load  you 
into  such  a  conflict  will  be  punished*  But  if  Japan  is  to  continue 
and  not  destroy  itself,  the  war  must  bo  ended  before  all  you  young 
and  potent  men  are  killed.  Save  the  nation  by  saving  yourself.  That 
is  your  most  importe-iit}  duty  efc  present 

( Accomoanied  by  a  cartoon  showing  a  militarist  trying  to  keep  from 
falling  over  a  cliffy  by  pulling  on  a  rope  tied  to  the  log  of  a  man 
who  is  trying  to  keep  his  house  from  falling  down.) 
ffNo  one  will  run  away  when  his  home  is  about  to  fall#  He  will  repair 
the  weak  snot  before  it  falls.  Japan  is  facing  a  national  crisis. 

The  rotten' portion  of  the  national  structure  is  the  Gumbatsu.  The  recent 
air  raids  over  Jaoan  have  proven  the  fact  that  the  Gumbatsu  have  de¬ 
ceived  you  concerning  their  strength.  Displace  the  Gumbatsu.  Save 
yourselves  and  save  the  nation." 

"The  following  is  from  an  article  in  Chuo  Koron  for  April,  1925,  by 
Hironori  Mizuno:  ’To  underrate  and  look  down  upon  the  fighting  spirit 

of  the  American  people  is  a  groat  mistake . etc  (I  shall  not  print 

tho  rest  of  this.  It  was  accompanied  by  the  caption:  The  Gumbatsu 
miscalculated  America’s  fighting  strength.) 

"There  is  no  denying  the  facts.  The  figures  on  tho  other  sides  (stat¬ 
istics)  show  how7 much  Japan  depends  on  places  acro-s  bhQ  0GGaa 
ecessary  materials.  American  submarines,  planes,  and  warships,  arc 
now  linking  your  shins  at  the  rate  of  three  million  tons  of  shipping 
a  yofrf  It  ms  roSlly  foolish  of  your  military  men  to  start  a  war 
against  tho  two  greatest  naval  powers,  America  end  Great  Britain,.- hen 
thev  knew  that  the  life  of  your  nation  depended  upon  shipping.  This 
isonoof  tbel  many  blunders.  Every  4ey  of  rosistanoe  further 

destroys  the  fleet  on  which  Japan’s  prosperity  is  built.  Ct-ase  useless 
resistance  —  save  the  homeland.” 

***** 

One  can  note  several  interesting  things  from-the  &boyG  a£a^JnS 
of  seven  leaflets:  Nowhere  is  the  emperor  attacked.  Also,  howuvu  , 
neither  are  the  Zaibatsu  (large  family  trusts  like  Mitsui  and 
subishi)  attacked . but  only  the  Gumbatsu  (militarists). 

Also  interesting  is  to  note  how  the  best  and  most ^ocrat*?  n0n 
of  Japan  are  freely  quoted.  Not  all  of  them,  but  some . th 

’’liberals’*.  ,  .  . _  1Cl.s 

Saipan,  August  22,  1945 


passed  by  censor, 


REPORT.  FROM  THE  MARIANAS  -  Number  11 


September  l6,  19^5 


Notes  of  an  innocent  bystander 


Several  friends  have  written  and  asked  me  what  kind  of  soldier  songs  I  have  run 
into  in  the  army.  Since  this  is  rather  a  large  order,  I  have  delayed  doing  anything 

about  it . but  now  will  take  a  whack  at  it,  even  though  it  is  bound  to  run  into 

many  pages,  and  only  a  fiend  on  the  subject  would  have  the  perseverance  to  read  through 

it  all.  _ 

I’ve  never  tried  hard  to  collect  songs,  but  I  have  run  into  a  lot,  because  I  do 
a  lot  of  singing  with  miscellaneous  peonle,  and  I've  remembered  the  best.  At  beer 
parties  and  such  get-togethers,  and  on  long  boat  trips  where  there  is  not  much  else 
to  do  but  sing,  read,  or  play  cards  to  relieve  the  damned  monotony. 

Incidentally,  in  .the  interest  of  accuracy  and  honesty,  2  have. not  censored 
any  cf  the  four  letter  words,  so  ladies,  watch  out. 


Troops  who  have  been  in  the  Pacific  several  years  have  nicked  up  the  song 
•Bless  'em  all"  from  the  Aussies.  The  songbooks  havea  ngulation  version,  hut  every 
outfit  that  sings  it  very  much  usually  has  it's  own  set  of  verses. ...  .the  first  one 
here,  ds  widely  known,  especially  among  Marines: 


l)  They  sent  for  the  Army 
to  come  to  Tulagi 
But  General  MacArthur  said  'No' 
And  this  is  the  reason 
it  isn't  the  season 
Besides,  there  is  no  U  S  0 


2)  They  sent  for  the  Navy 
to  come  to  Tulagi 
The  gallant  Navy  agreed 
Nith  ono  thousand  sections 
in  different  directions 
My  god,  what  a  fucked  up  stampede 


Bless  ’em  all,  bless  'em  all 

The  long  and  the  short  and  the  tall 

111  °“nSoPac* 

If  we  never  get  back 

So  we're  saying  goodbye  to  them  all 

AS  over  th=  gangplank  we  crawl 

There'll  be  no,  promotions 

fhis  side  of  the  ocean 

So  cheer  up  my  lads,  bless  'em  all 

(PS  -  some  outfits  sing  'Bless  'em  all1 
and  others  sing  'luck  'em  all') 


(repeat  chorus) 

3)  They  sent  for  the  nurses 
to  come  overseas 
The  reason  was  perfectly  clear 
To  make  a  good  mariago 
and  push  a  carriage 
Nhilo  fucking  all  hands,  my  dear 

(repeat  chorus) 

*GorSo?ae  -  a  typical  Navy  abbreviated,  title 
meaning  n Commander  South  Pacific 


There  is  another  really  wonderful  Aussie  song  which  I  learned  from  some  friends 
here  who  were  formerly  stationed  on  New  Cal  (New  Caledonia).  The  melody  is  the  fine 
old  music  hall  tune  "Sweet  Betsy  Prom  Pike"  also  uses. ..  .except  for  the  chorus, 
which  goes  as  shown.  It's  called  "Dinky  Die"  with  the  Dio  pronounced  like  tho  i  in 
’kite’. 


1)  He  went  up  to  London  and  straightaway  strode 
To  army  headquarters  on  Horse  Perry  Road 
To  see  all  the  blodgers  who  dodge  all  the  straff 
3y  getting  soft  jobs  on  the  headquarters  staff 
Chorus :  Dinky  DIE  I  dinky  dinky  die , 

Dinky  DIE!  dinky  dinky  die. 

By  getting  soft  jobs  on  the  headquarters  staff 


2)  The  lousy  lance  corporal  said,  pardon  me  please, 

You've  mud  on  your  tunic  and  blood  on  your  sleeve 
You  look  so  disgraceful  that  people  will  laugh 
Said  the  iousy  lance  corporal  on  the  headquarters  staff 
Dinky  DB!  dinky  dinky  die, (twice) 

Said  the  lousy  lance  corporal  on  the  headquarters  staff. 
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3)  The  digger  just  shot  hir.  a  murderous  glanco 

He  said,  wo 're  just  hack  from  the  shambles  in  Franco 
Whero  whizzbangs  are  flying  and  comforts  are  few 

(slowly  — >)  And  brave  men  aro  dying . 

(in  tempo- — »)  For  BASTARDS  like  you 

Dinky  DIF.'  dinky  dinky  die 
Dinky  DIE.'  dinky  dinky  die 
(slow)  And  brave  men  aro  dying.... 

(in  tempo)  For  BASTARDS  like  you. 

4)  Wo* re  shelled  on  the  left  and  we're  shelled  on  the  right 
Wo* re  bombed  all  the  day  and  we're  bombed  all  the  night 
If  something  don't  happen  and  that  mighty  soon 
There'll  be  nobody  loft  in  the  bloody  platoon 
(Chorus  as  in  other  vorses) 


5)  The  story  soon  got  to  the  ears  of  Lord  Gort 

Who  gave  the  whole  matter  a  great  deal  of  thought 
-  He  awarded  the  digger  a  V.C.  and  two  bars 
For  giving  that  corporal  a  kick  in  the  arse 
(Chorus  as  before) 


Melody  to  chorus 


i  .  I 


Dinky  DIE,  dinky  dinky  die.  Dinky  DIE  dinky  dinky  die  . 


(P.S.-  Have  decided  to  put  complete  melodies  on  p.10 

There  /nust  have  been  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  parodies  made  up  by  soldiers 
in  this  war  .  But  a  parody,  unless  it  is  a  good  song  in  its  own  right,  will  not 
catch  on  and  last.  So  99*99$  percent  of  these  ditties  are  sung  for  a  laugh  once  or 
twice  by  the  persons  who  mado  them  up,  and  then  forgotten,  newspapers  and  service 
magazines  have  published  thousands  of  them  (look  through  back  issues  of  Yank,  or 
Leatherneck,  etc.)  and  Special  Service  has  distributed  many  which  were  made  up 
for  some  soldier  variety  show.  Most  of  then  are  so  bad  they  don't  catch  pn  at  all. 


Here  are  a  few  of  tho  bettor  ones  I've  run  into,  though.  The  first  here  was  made 
up  by  a  friend  of  mine  here,  to  the  tune  of  "Big  Rock  Candy  Mountain",  and  I  sang 
it  on  the  local  hillbili^prograa  with  some  success: 

"Oh,  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  it's  a  town  that's  fair  and  fine 
The  whisky  flows  from  faucets  and  the  water  tastes  like  wine 
There  are  majors  there  to  tote  your  bags,  and  colonels  sweep  the  floors 
The  boor  is  cold,  and  so  I'm  told 
The  girls  all  wait  at  the  Golden  Gate 
In  the  City  of  San  Francisco 

There  were  more  verses,  but  that's  representative.  Another  song  here,  I  learned 
from  a  Red  Cross  girl,  and  have  since  found  several  others  who  know  slightly 
different  versions  -  it's  a  .parody  to  "Pretty  Baby",  and,  so  I  was  told,  was 
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made  up  "by  stateside  WAVES. 

If  you’re  nervous  in  the  service  and  you  don’t  know  what  to  do 
Have  a  ‘baby ,  have  a  baby 

If  you’re  hurried  and  you're  worried  and  you’ro  feeling  kinda  blue 
Have  a  baby,  have  a  baby 

If  you're  tired  of  regimentation  and  you  don't  like  your  chow 
And  you'd  go  back  to  civilization  if  you  only  knew  how 
I  can  help  you,  pretty  Wavio,  if  you'd  like  to  leave  the  Wavy 
Just  have  a  pretty  baby  on  me 
I  really  mean  it.' 

Just  have  a  pretty  baby  on  me. 

The  other  day  I  was  singing  at  a  beer  party  when  someone  handed  up  a  copy  of 
Leatherneck  magazine  and  asked  me  to  sing  this  song,  printed  in  the  letters  _ 
column. ...it  got  a  terrific  hand:  (to  the  tune  of  'Don’t  Fence  Mb  In') 

(It  was  entitled, "Stateside  service^ 

Oh,  give  me  land,  lots  of  land,  under  starry  skies  above 
Don't  ship  me  out.' 

Let  mo  rest  at  my  desk  with  the  pencil  that  I  lovo... 

Don't  ship  me  oiit.' 

Let  me'  dream  up  ideas  for  the  training  courses 
Punching  out  lines  for  the  fighting  forces 
Keeping  far  away  from  the  original  sources 
Don't  ship  me  out 

I  want  no  role  in  that  commotion  on  the  ocean 
Where  the  fellers  shoot  to  kill 
Just  let  me  mope  like  a  feather  merchant  dope 
At  the  Annex  on  the  hill 

Cause  while  I'm  armed  to  the  teeth  with  my  illustrations 
Carrying  the  torch  for  the  United  Wat  ions 
I  can  got  along  without  the  decorations 
Don't  ship  mo  out.' 

Qjiito  often  some  small  jazz  band,  hillbilly  band,  or  group  of  singers  that  got 
together  to  put  on  shows,  will  use  a  local,  topical  parody  for  a  novelty  song 
on  their  shows.  An  air  corps  combo  here  has  a  weekly  radio  program  on  which  they 
often  use  those  parodies.  Here's  one,  to  the  tune  of  "Holiday  for  Strings": 

We  will  leave  the  Marianas 
Catch  the  Japs  in  their  pajamas 
Drop  our  eggs  on  Fujiyama,  Tokaharaa,  Yokahama 
Matsuaraa,  Kobe  and-a  have  a  holiday  on  wings 
We  will  fly  o'er  Kito  Jima 
Iwo  Jima,  Chi  Chi  Jima 

Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha  Jima,  Okinawaw  is  a  shima 
We'll  have  lots  of  gasolina  for  our  holiday  on  wings 
Guam,  Saipan,  we  love  you  Tinian 
Don't  knocka,  you  will  find 
We'll  rockya,  block  by  blocka,  in  Osaka 
Matsu-o-ka  hear  us,  you  will  learn 
To  fear  us,  hero  we  come 
What's  moya,  we'll  drink  saki  in  Wagoya 
Hetto  Jima,  Kato  Jima,  ' 

Iwo  Jima,  Chi  Chi  Jima 

My  Oh  my  Minarai  Jima,  ha— ha— ha— ha— ha-ha  Jima 

This  I  know,  that  it  will  seema  like  a  holiday  on  wings. 
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It's  in  the  debonair  air  corps  tradition  all  right . a  cuto  song.  I  liked  i t. • « •  •  • 

hut  especially  after  the  atomic  bomb,  I  feel  war  and  "bombs  are  a  little  too  grim 
and  serious  for  such  things.  I  wonder  if  aviators  would  be  so  debonair,  anyway,  if 
they  knew  the  impact  of  their  bombs  from  a  closer  distance. 

Very  often  a  singer  will  change  abound  a  song  ho  knows  in  some  small  way  to  fit  the 
local  situation.  A  friend  of  nino  here  sings  a  terrific  version  of  "Tho  Man  Who 
Comes  To  Cur  House  Every  Single  Day”  -  and  his  last  verso  runs  like  this: 

How,  whon  I  grow  up  to  bo  a  man,  I  don 1 1  want  to  be 
A  soldier  or  a  sail  or  -  -oh,  uh,  none  of  that  stuff  for  me 
I  don't  want  to  be  a  doctor  with  an  office  down  town 
I  only  want  to  be  that  man  who  comes  around. 

And  tho  other  night  we  put  on  a  show  out  on  a  ship  in  the  harbor,  and  one  of  ‘the 
sailors  got  up  a  sang  a  few.  songs  (after  everybody  had  urged  hi$  for  a  full 

five  minutes) . and  his  parodies  were  received  with  howls  and  cheers.  He  had 

paraphrased  tho  first  verse  of  "Smoko  on  tho  water"  (one  of  the  best'  hillbilly 
war  songs,  and  quite  popular  here.... at  least  for  fans  of  that  type  of  music) 

There  will  be  a  sad  day  coming  for  the  bos’ns  of  this  time 
They  must  answer  to  a  seaman  and  it’s  troubling  their  mind 
All  the  seamen  who  has  feared  them  will  rejoice  on  that  great  day  . 
When  the  temporary  ratings  have  been  taken  all  away 
There'll  be  smoke  on. ..etc  (Chorus  as  in  original) 

This  same  seaman,  in  response  to  repeated  calls,  sang  a  song  he  had  made  up  about 
an  incident  which  occurred  last  Christmas  on  the  ship.  Enlisted  men,  sore  bocause 
tho  officers  could  go  ashore  to  got  drunk  when  they  couldn’t,  broke  open  the 
hold  where  the  beer  was  kept,  and  got  roaring  drunk.  Ho  one  over  found  who  broke 
tho  lock,  it  seems.  The  sailor  who  sang  the  song,  said  first:  "You  all  come  down 
and  see  me  in  the  brig  dow,  cause  that’s  whore’ll  I’ll  probably  land  for  this." 

Tho  song  vent  to  tho  tune  of  "Old  Chisolm  Trail" 

Who  broke  tho  lock  on  tho  foreward  hold? 

We’ll  find  out  before  we  go 

Coma  ki  yi  yippi  yippi  yay  yippi  yay 

Coma  ki  yi  yippi  yippi  yay  (after  each  verse) 

They  come  by  ones  and  they  come  by  twos 
pretty  soon  the  beer  all  flew 

Took  it  by  the  can  and  they  took  it  by  tho  cnee 
Everybody  had  a  smile  on  his  face 

The  beer  was  hot,  it  wouldn’t  do 

Everybody  grabbed  him  a  CO^  (A  CO^  fire  extinguisher,  sprayed  on 

a  case  of  beer,  will  cool  it  well) 

A  1st  Lieutenant  came  snooping  around 

And  boy,  was  ho  surprised  at  what  he’d  found  • 

The  cans  were  strewed  both  here  and  there 
And  boys,  you  could  smell  the  beer  in  the  air 

The  officers  went  ashore  just  to  celebrate  w 

The  crew  on  board  had  all  they  could  taka 

Who  broke  tho  lock,  the  question  was  asked 
As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  they  can  kiss  ray  ass 
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This  sailor  also  sung  his  own  version  of  the  widespread  sorvico  song  ”Glory,  Glory 
what  a  helluva  way  to  live"  (Tunc:  John  Brown’s  3ody) 

\Io  have  seen  our  aircraft  carriers,  we  have  heard  the  cruisers  roar 
We  have  seen  our  nighty  wagons  sweeping  everything  "before 
But  we’re  stuck  upon  a  tincan  till  this  earthly  strife  is  o’er 
Then  we  ain’t  going  to  sea  no  more 

Chorus:  Holy  Jesus,  what  a  helluva  way  to  live  (three  tines) 

Then  we  ain’t  going  to  sea  no  more. 

Submarine  non  all  are  heroes  and  the  tarilcor non  are  tops 
Landingcraft  nen  do  their  duty,  and  the  Seabees  never  stop 
Aviators  get  the  medals,  tincan  sailors  get  the  knocks 
And  we  ain’t  going  to  sea  no  more 
Hepoat  chorus. 

There  is  rust  upon  her  focs’l,  there  is  rust  upon  her  stacks 
I*uel  oil  in  her  bilges,  salt  upon  her  depth  charge  racks 
Barnacles  upon  her  bottom,  seaweeds  growing  on  her  sides 
And  we  ain’t  going  to  sea 
Hcpeat  chorus. 

T'.’hon  Marines  and  troops  are  landing  and  the  going  gets  too  rough 
Then  the  call  goes  out  for  t incans,  sholl  the  beach  and  blast  it  up 
Stateside  papers  praise  the  cruisers,  Davy  Jones  gets  two  more  cans 
And  we  ain’t  going  to  sea  no  more 
Hep -at  chorus. 

I  think  this  last  song  is  really  quito  a  classic  in  it’s  way.  The  whole  ship  sung 
the  chorus  at  the  very  top  of  their  lungs. 

How  here  are  a  couple  more  miscellaneous  verses  here  and  there. ..  .parodies 
which  havo  bobbed  up  here  and  there.  Hero  is  an  extra  verso  to  Hum  and  Coca  Cola 
which  a  swing  band  mado  quite  well— kne-n  on  this  island: 

On  Saipan  island  it  is  clear 
Snlisted  man  gots  just  one  beer 
Uhile  officers  gat  the  vfoisky  and  wino 
Making  whoopee  all  tho  time. 

A  complete  parody  on  ’Hum  and  Coke*  was  sent  me  by  a  sailor  on  a  ship,  who  heard 
me  singing  on  tho  local  hillbilly  radio  program. ..  .this  is  a  verse  from  it: 

’.Than  sailor  boys  arc  on  the  shore  - 

They  drink  thoir  beer,  than  drink  some  moro 
But  when  the  boys  aro  out  to  sea 
They  stick  to  Alky  and  Popsy 
Drinking  Alky-pop si  cola 
Just  to  kcop  the  old  gloom  away 
Drinking  alky-pop si  cola 

Anytime  of  night  or  day  *Alky  is  torpedo  alcohol,  commonly 
(And  other  versos.)  swiped  by  Bailors  to  spike  drinks. 


Thore  is  quito  a  famous  parody  to  tho  Marinos  hymn,  made  up  by  a  2yth  Div.  array 

man,  tired  of  not  getting  credit,  ho  believed . this  is  a  gripe  of  many  infantrymen 

who  have  fought  and  won  islands  in  tho  Pacific,  to  find  that  most  people  think 
the  Marines  have  done  it  all.  I  only  remember  the  last  two  lines:?. .and  the 
army  is  the  secret  weapon  of  the  United  States  Karines.” 


uuauer 


camps  one  doesn't  hear  much 
as  ifI've  Got  Sixpence”, 
famous  one  is  still  — 

"The 

"They  say  ’  is 


jar  muen  of . . . .  .  t.ne  numerous  marching  ditties,  sc 
:e",  ”Ten  More  Miles  to  Go",  etc.  However,  this 

sung:  - rr— p — - , 

coffee  that  they  give  you  JMgO:  t  '"f'i'f/ f >  xr-  f 
■  say  is  mighty  fine,  J  J 
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"And  tastes  like  iodine. 

Chorus:  I  don’t  want  no  more  of  army  life  • 

G-ee  but  I.  want  to  go  home!” 

(And  several  dozen  more  verses) 

There  is  one  song,  however,  that  has  lasted  through  thick  and  thin, 
and  is  also  a  classic,  in  its  way.  To  the  tune  of  ’’John  B’s  3ody, 
again:  •  w/ 

"Mhen  the  war  is  over  we  will  all  enli3t  again  (3  times) 
“Like  HELL  we  will  like  H  ELL. 

"We  were  only  only  fooling"  (repeat  three  times) 

"Like  HELL  we  were  like  HELL." 

To  the  same  melody  goesthis  verse,  which  only  last  night  I  heard 
sung  in  the  showers  by  some  rock  happy  guys: 

"All  we  do  is  sign  the  payroll 
But  we  never  get  a  god  damn  cent." 

Maybe  I  am  discouraging  you;  do  you  think  all  soldiers  do  is  gripe? 

Well . a  guy  has  to  be  inspired  by  something  to  make  up  a  song,  and 

disgust  for  war,  and  the  army  (or  navy)  seen^to  be  the  most  common 
emotion.  However,  one  does  often  run  into  an  outfit  which  has  hooked 

on  to  a  song  boasting  about  itself. . on  the  same  plane' as  the 

Marines  Hymn.  I  met  up  once  with  a  combat  engineer  outfit  that  had  a 
very  popular  singer-guitar  player  in  it.  He  had  made  up  several  parodies 
which  the  whole  outfit  sang  with  hardly  any  encouragement.  This  one 
used  the  Marines  Hymn  for  a  melody: 

From  the  shores  of  Maine  to  Frisco 
Fighting  engineers  are  we 
W3  build  our  country's  bridges 
To  make  way  for  victory 

"Whenever  we  are  needed  to  build  or  to  repair 
You  can  bet  that  you  will  always  find 

The  one- hundred- and- f if tieth  there.  (150th=name  of  Co.) 
"'•Then  I  was  in  the  AAF  ground  crew  line,  I  and  some  friends  made  up 
what  I  still  think  is  a  darn  good  song,  though  it  hasn’t  been  sung 
much  since  then:  (The  melody  is  ’Lincoln  &  Liberty  Too'  in  3/4  time) 

You  have  heard  of  the  pilot  so  daring 
As  he  gracefully  floats  through  the  air 
But  without  all  the  boys  in  the  hangar 

He  couldn’t  be  flying  up  there  .  t 

Chor:  So  here’s  to  the  aii’eraft  mechanic 
And  oilers  and  greasomonkeys,  too 
Our  motto  and  aim,  keep  ’ em  flying 
Three  cheers  for  the  army  ground  crew 
0,  give  us  t-he  wrench  and  the  pliers: 

The  will  and  the  spirit  is  there 
If  the  thing  has  two  wings  and  an  engine 
Me 'll  fix  it  to  fly  in  the  air 
Repeat  chorus. 

I  shan't  bother  to  write  down  here  a  couple  dozen  miscellaneous  and 
inconsequential  little  parodies  I  have  seen,  or  helped  make  up.  Sfany 
a  bulletin  board  will  have  posted  up  on  it  some  little  poem  or  verse 
a  local  man  has  composed.  .  -  Here’s  a  few  verses  from  a  poem  made 

up  by  a  hospital  oatient  here  after  the  IWo  campaign: 

l)  A  small  volcanic  mountain  2)  This  rocky  little  island 

Far  out  in  the  sea  5  miles  long  at  the  best 

Has  captured  world  attention  Held  atop  its  volcanic  ash 

and  made  Marine  history  Mar  at  its  bitterest 


@3) »  (4),  and  other  verses  tell  of  the  battle,  then  it  ends  up: 

Historian  of  this  battle  site,  let  it  be  truthfully  said 
Fach  side  fought  well  on  I  wo.  We  honor  them  their  dead 
Kay  God  above  prevail  for  us,  to  stem  this  tide  of  hate 
Where  men  must  die  for  victory,  so  men  can  live  for  hate 

This  type  of  serious  and  earnest  poem  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  There 
is  another  type  which  is  often  pinned  on  bulletin  boards.. .  .this  one 
received  much  publicity  through  Dick  Jurgens  Marine  Show,which  came 
through  here: 

When  bugles  sound  their  final  notes 
And  bombs  explode  no  more 
And  we  return  to  what  we  did  — 

Before  we  went  to  war 
The  sudden  shift  of  status 
Will  make  some  worthy  gentlemen 
Peel  like  an  awful  mess. 

Just  think  of  some  poor  captain 
Minus  all  his  silver  bars 
Standing  up  beind  some  .counter 
Selling  peanuts  and  cigars 
And  think  of all  the  Majors 
When  their  oak  leaf's  far  behind 
And  the  uniform  they’re  wearing 
Is  the  Western  Union  kind 

I  learned  from  a  marine  friend  who  had  served  with  the  British  8th 
Army  an  amusing,  if  libelous/song,  sung  by  the  Tommies  when  thev  were 
in  Egypt :  .( and/ chauvinist  j 

‘  0,  the  wogs  fuk  the  dogs 

*  And  the  dogs  fuk  the  wogs 

Fuk  Farouk,  fuk  Farouk 
Hang  his  bollocks  on  a  hook 
0  Farida,  fuking  great  lunros  of  auf 

0,  farida,  fuking  great  lumps.,  of .  duf  - - 

&h,  Fareeda  oh  Farida  ,  • 

how  the  boys  would  like  to  ride  her 
Maleesh,  quoiskiteer,  bardin 

Fuk  f aroukl  -  . .  ; 

It  goes  to  the  tune  of  the  Egyptian  National  Anthem,  which  I  have 
scribbled  above. 

Here  is  a  rather  amusing  topical  song  from  New  Zealand... I  like  it 
because  it  makes  fun  of  us  for  a  change. 

1)  When  they  send  the  last  Yank  home  (*The  Kiwi  is  the  national 

How  happy  the  kiwis*  will  be  bird,  and  the  term  here  denotes 

They  wiil  pray  for  the  day  a  New  Zealander) 

When  they  all  sail  away 

And  all  ofthe  girls  are  free 

Nevermore  they’ll  be  alone 

They'll  each  have  a  girl  of  their  own 

.  .  if  love  still  exists 

they  may  even  be  kissed 
When  they  send  the  last  Yank  home 

2)  When  they  send  the  last  Yank  home 
How  lonely  some  women  will  be 

They  be  back  on  army  pay  (cont'd  on  next  page) 


Shed  a  tear  for  some  poor  colonel 
If  he  doesn't  feel  himself 
"^Jerking  sodas  isn't  easy 
When  your  eagle's  on  the  shelf 
Tis  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow 
Tis  a  matter  for  despair 
Being  messengers  and  clerks  again 
Is  a  mighty  cross  to  bear 
So  -  be  kind  to  working  people 
Wherever  you  may  go 
For.  the  waiter  at  your  table  - 
May  be  your  old  C.O. 
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No  flats  or  apartments  free. 

Evermore  they'll  be  alone 

For  their  kind  the  Kiwis .won't  own 

All  they'll  have  are  their  clothes^ 

Kids  who  talk  through  their  nose 
When  they  sendthe  last  Yank  home. 

«■ 

You  may  have  heard  of  the  song  made  up  oy  Chamorros  on  Guam  during  the 
Japanese  occupation,  ,rMister  Sain,  Sam,  won't  you  please  come  back 
to"  Guam."  I  had  heard  several  different  versions  of  it  from  different 
soldiers  and  Karines  who  fought  on  Guam,  but  recently  came  to  hear  it 
directly  from  some  Guam  Chamorros  who  came  up  here  to  live,  and  have 
been  singing  every  Sunday  in  various -hospitals  on  the  island. 

8th  of  December,  1941 

8th  of  December,  when  they  came  to  Guam 
Chorus:  0,  Uncle  Sam,  Sam,  dear  Uncle  Sam 
Won't  you  please  come  back  to  Guam 
Early  Monday  morning,  the  Japanese  came  to  comb 
The  people  nearly  crazy,  right  here  in  Guam  - 
(Chorus  after  each  verse) 

The  Japanese  planes  fly  overhead,  drop  many  bomb 
We  need  your  help  so  badly,  won't  you  please  come 

back  to  C-uam?  ' 

Raise  up  your  banner  of  red,  white,  and  blue 
You  know  the  people  in  Guam  are  very  few. 

Nippon  Army,  Navy,  and  Karines 

Got* plenty  ketchup,  no  got  pork  and  beans. 

We  don't  like  Saki,  we  like  Canadian* 

We  don't  like  Jananese,  we  like  American 

(*Whisky) 

16  destroyers,  and  many  battleship 
Please  send  some  help,  and  please  do 

send  it  quick. 

There  are  many  verses  and  versions  to  this  song,  ^tfhen  they  sing 
It  they  use  straight  two-part  hillbilly  harmony,  and  the  song 
sounds  swell,  and  goes  over  with  tne  audience.  In  case  you  are 
wondering  how  come  they  get  such  a  typically  American  little 
folk  tune,  I  should  mention  that  Chamorros  nowadays  are  further 
from  the  culture  of  their  ancestors  than  Hawaiians.  They  do  sing 
some  old  songs  dating  back  to  Spanish  days,  and  on  this  island 
they  sing  some  Japanese  songs.  But  they  all  know  a  number  of 
American  songs,  hillbilly,  barbershop,  or  popular. 

■5J  *  *  * 

The  last  song  I'll  mention  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  best.  It  was  made 
xxx)  by  a  friend  of  raine  here,  a  Seabee  named  Carl  Cliff  (from  Spokane* 
Washington).  The  melody  is,  of  course.  Swinging  On  A  Star,  and  it 
gets  cheers  from  Navy  men  who  hear  it.  It's  called:  Or  would  you 
rather  be  a  chief?” 

A  seaman  is  a  fellow  who  has  only  one  stripe 
The  fact  he's  not  promoted  is  his  favorite  gripe 
Kis  brain  is  warped  by  rerate  tests 
And  the  .jobs  they. give  him,  they're  not  the  best 
But  if  you're  tired  and  you  still  refuse  relief 
You  may  go  up  to  be  a  chief. 


Or  would  you  like  to  stay  on  K.P.  ? 

Do  a  guard  detail  until  3? 

Dream  about  all  .-the  beer  that  could  be? 

Or  would  you  rather  be  a  chief  ? 

Now,  a  chief  is  a  fellow  who  works  awfully  darn  slow 

There  isn’t  a  singlething  that  he  doesn't  know 

Everyone  knows  he’s  never  in  the  sack 

And  he's  willing  t6  work  until  you  break  your  back 

But  if  he  arivesyou  and  drivesyou,  I'm  afraid 

Ke  may  go  up  to  be  :.a  braid 

Or  would  you  like  to  eat  the  same  grub. 

Leave  your  trays.  for  some  seaman  to  scrub? 

Invite  your  friends  to  your  own  private  club? 

Or  would  you  ratiher  be  a  braid? 

A  braid  is  a  Mister.  who  has  goldon  his  cap 
He’s  winning  the  war  for  us  all  over  the  map 
He's  planning  the  battles,  and  bringing  in  supplies 
But  it  takes  the  old  grog  to  open  his  eyes 
If  he  did  everything  the  correspondents  say, 

Why  are  we  out  here;  anyway? 

Or  would  you  like  to  stay  where  you  are? 

Gripe  and  growl,  and  fight  near  and  far  ? 

Or  be  better  off  than  you  are . 

We'd  rather  be . civilians . by  far  ] 

Forget  this  doggone  military  life I 


(Of  course,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  some  words  in  this  should 
be  changedto  the  past  tense.) 


#  #  X  &  #  #  # 


After  you  have  read  all  these  songs,  I  wouldn't  want  you  to  get 
the  idea  that  soldiers  are  always  singing  them.  The  average  guy  might 
not  know  more  than  2  or  3  of  these  songs,  and  would  sing  tnem 
only  on  a  rare  beer  party.  For  some  reason  riding  on  the  top  of  an 
ooen  truck  sometimes  makes  guys  want  to  holler,  too. 

Furthermore,  the  songs  soldiers  sing  tend  to  be  those  which  they 
liked  back  in  that  dim  civilian  past.  When  I  go  aut  and  lead  a 
little  singing,  the  hillbilly  fans  {60%  southerners)  will  ask  for 
Roy  Acuff  numbers,  the  hepcats  will  want  jive,  others  will  want 
barbershop  harmony  songs,  old  favorites,  college  songs,  etc*  I  have 
not  to  know  and  classify  these  many  kinds  of  songs,  so  that  once  I 
know  what  kind  of  crowd  I  am  in,  can  lead  off  with  other  songs  I 
know  they  will  like.  There  are,  it’s  true,  a  few  'common  denominator 
songs ... .ones  in  any  group,  which  are  well-known  enough  and  liked, 
for  almost  anyone.  Red  River  Valley,  Dinah,  Old  Mi  list,  re  am,  etc. 

Though  we  don't  seem  to  have  any  stirring  or  exciting  war  songs 
(such  as?  for  example,  the  Russian  "Meadowland")  nevertheless  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  certain  straight  patriotic  numbers  are  liked 
for  their  straightforward  zing  and  zip:  Caissons,  Marines  Hymn, 

Anchors  Away,  Air  Corps  Hymn . many  polkas  are  liked  for  the  same 

reason.  Also,  through  movies  and  radio,  an  increasing  number  ox  soldier 
get  to  know  and  like  Russian  marching  songs,  and  would  sing  them  n 
it  wasn't  for  the  language  difficulty. 

Which  is  about  all  I  know  on  the  subject.. .and  I  better  quit  my  talk¬ 
ing.  Hope  this  has  been  of  interest.  ■ 

Peter  Seeger,  Saipan  - 
iHHHHHfrFimSa******* 
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At  first  I  Wco  c.oinci  to  write  in  cort^ixi  melodies 
the  margin,  whore  the  words  wore  printed,  but  I  tow* 
that  I  didn’t  have  enough  room.  Music  to  "Bless  em  all, 
r.xid  others  can  be  got  at  music  stores. 
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**  Note ^  cf  an,  innocent  'bystander  n  P^ter  SEEGtfc-j  £>9Xp&jr\ ,  VffiS.) 

Several  friends  have  written  and  asked  me  what  kind  of  soldier  songsl  have  run 
into  in  the  army.  Since  this  is  rather  a  large  order,  I  have  delayed  doing  anythingp’ll^K  * 

about  it . but  now  will  take  a  whack  at  it,  even  though  it  is  bound  to  run  into  * ;$§**'  x 

many  pages,  and  only  a  fiend  on  the  subject  would  have  the  perseverance  to  read  through' 
it  all. 

I!ve  never  tried  hard  to  collect  songs,  but  I  have  run  into  a  lot,  because  I  do 
a  lot  of  singing  with  miscellaneous  people,  and  I’ve  remembered  the  best.  At  beer 
parties  and  such  get-togethers,  and  on  long  boat  trips  where  there  is  not  such  else 
to  do  but  sing,  read,  or  play  cards  to  relieve  the  darned  monotony. 

Incidentally,  in  .the  interest  of  accuracy  and  '.hgaerry,  f  have  ..not  censored 
any  <f  the  f  ourletter  words,  so  ladies,  watch  out. 


Troops  who  have  been  in  the  3 
8Bless  ’em  all”  from  the  lassies 
outfit  that  sings  it  very  much  us 
here,  is  widely  known*  especially 


me  several  yea: 


:on  versutsx,  one  every 


'  s  own  sen  cr . verse  s . . 


IB  Z  ZTSZ  OHO  , 


jssrmes : 


l)  They  sent  for  the Arsj 
to  come  to  Tulagi 
But  General  MacArthur 
And  this  is  the  reasoi 


Besides,  the 


to  come  to  Tulagi 
i  gallant  Navy  agre 


in  cun  rerent  career: 
Ky  god,  what  a  fucked  ™ 


Bless  '63 
The  long  a: 
Bless. all. 
They  don 1  - 

If  we  neve: 


As  over  the gap gp! 

There’ll  be  no  p: 
This  side  cf  the 

So . cheer  up  my  i i 


(PS  -  some  outfits  sin 


and  others  s: 


There  xs  another  re; 


ictus) 


•  »5  cuu-n  ever seas 

Tha  reason  was  perfectly'  clear 
To  make  a  good  mari&gr 
and  push  a  carriage 
While  fucking  all  hsaEs*-  icy  dear  •  . 

(repeat  chorus) 

DsnSopac  -  a  topical  KatT  argn^viatasa-'hivla 
rearing  fCcsnsnder  South  ~Pag iTis* 
e  song  which  I  learned  fro®  some  friends 


here  who  were  formerly  stationed  on  New  Cal  (New  Caledonia).  The  melody  xs  tee  f: 


old  music  hall  tune 
which  goes  as  shove 
rkite’. 


’Sweet  Betsy  Tram  Pike”  also  uses. . .  .except  for  the  .chorus, 
'i :  s  called  ’’Dinky  Hg*  with  the  Pie  pronounced  like  the  h 


l)  He  went  up  to  London  and  stmxghtaway 
To  army  headquarters  on.  Horse  Perry  ± 
To  see  all  the  Hedgers  who  dodge  all 
By  getting  soft  jobs  on  the  headtruaxi 
Chorus:  Pinky  PEI  dinky  dinky  die, 
Pinky  PJJSJ  dinky  dinky  die. 
By  getting  soft  jobs  -on  the  l 


me  err  a: 


2)  The  lousy  lance  corporal  said,  pardon  me  please, 

You’ve  mud  on  your  tunic  and  blood  on  your  sleeve 
You  look  so  disgraceful  that  people  will  laugh 
Said  the  lousy  lance  corporal  on  the  headquarters  staff 
Pinky  PI4I  dinky  dinky  die,  (twice) 

Said  the  lousy  lar.ee  corporal  on  the  headquarters  staff 
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3)  The  digger  just  shot  him  a  murderous  glanco 

Ho  said,  wo 're  just  hack  from  the  shambles  in  Prance 
Where  whizzbangs  are  flying  and  comforts  are  few 

(slowly—^)  And  brave  men  are  dying . 

(in  tempo — >)  Bor  BASTARDS  like  you 

Dinky  PIS.1  dinky  dinky  die 
Dinky  DID.’  dinky  dinky  die 
(slow)  And  brave  men  are  dying.... 

(in  tempo)  Bor  BASTARDS  like  you. 


5+)  We're  shelled  on  the  left  an|l  we  're  sh 
Wo' re  bombed  all  the  day  and  we're  corf 
If  something  don't  happen  and  that  v~g 
There'll  bo  nobody  left  in  the  bloody  * 


died  on  t l 


rty  soon 


(  Chorus 


5;  The  story  socas. 
Who  gave  the  vi 


tc  the  -ears  of  lord  Gcrt 
matter'  a  -great  deal  of  thought 


Melody  to  chorus 


!,  dinky  dinky  d; 


dishy 


j‘or  giving 


rsi.  a  kx ci 


:ne  arse. 


have  deci&sa.  eo  pi 


ihere  must  have  been 


isards  ci 


j-u  Xiiis  war  .  jsmu  a-  paroay,  mess  at  as  a  goo  a  song  in  its  own  right ,  ■wall  ~ 
catch  on  and  last.  So  93'S9d  percent  of  these  ditties  are  sung  far  a  laugh  tzsi 
twice  by  the  persons  who  made  then  up,  and  then,  forgotten.  newspapers  and  sear 
magazines  have  published  thousands  erf  them  (look  through  back  issues  of  Yank, 
-Leatherneck ,  etc. )  and  Special.  Service  has  distributed  many  which  were  vs*da  tn 
for  some  soldier  variety  show .  Most  of  them  are  so  bad  thev. don't  catch  ton  at 


.here  are  a  few  of  the  better  one s 
up- by  a  friend  of  mine  hr re  to  th 
it  on  the  local  hill'Dillid.pioexaE 


,  though, .The  first  here  ws 
Bock  Candy  Mountain",  .and 


warn  some  success: 


"Oh,  ti 


majors  ti 


The  beer  is  cold,  ana  so  I'm.  told 
The  girls  all  wait  at  the  Golden  Gate 
In  the  City  of  San  Brand  sco 


l  Brarcisco,  it's  a  town  that's  fair  and  f.: 
or.  faucets  and  the  water  tastes  like  wins 
sere  to  tote  your  bags,  and  colonels  sweep 


There  were  more  verses,  but  that's  representative.  Another  song  here,  I  learn 
from  a  Bed  Gross  girl,  and  have  since  found  several  others  ’-/ho  know  slightly 
different  versions  -  it's  a  parody  to  "Pretty  Baby",  and,  so  I  was  told,  was 


made  up.  by  stateside  WAVES. 


If  you’re  nervous  in  the  service,  and  you  don’t  know- what  to  do 
Have  a  baby,  have  a  baby 

If  you're  hurried  and  you're  worried  and  you're  feeling  kinda  blue 
Have  a  baby,  have  a  baby 

If  you're  tired  of  regimentation  and  you  don't  like  your  chow 
And  you'd  go  back  to  civilization  if  you  only  knew  how 
I  can  help  you,  pretty  Wavie,  if  you'd  like  to  leave  the  Havy 
Just  have  a  pretty  baby  on  me 
I  really  mean  iti 
Just  have  a  pretty  baby  on  me. 


The  other  day  I  was  singing  at  a  beer  party  when  sensors  .handed  up  a  copy  of 
leatherneck  magazine  and  asked  me  to  sing  this  song,  prirfad  In  the. letters 
column. ...  it  got  a  terrific  hand:  (to  the  tune  of  Don't  .fence  |fe  In5} 

(It  was  entitled, "Stateside  service* 


Oh,  give  me  land,  .lots  of  land,  under  starry  skies  above 
Don't  ship  me  out! 

Let  me  rest  at  my  desk' -with  the  pencil  that  I  love... 

Don ' t  ship  me  ott i  ■  - 

Let  me  dream  up  Ideas  far  tie  train i-ng  courses 
Punching  out  .lines  for  the  fighting  forces 
Keeping  far  away  from  the  origirsal -sources 
Don't  ship  se  out 

I  want  no  role  in  that  commotion  m  'the  no  son. 

¥here  the  fellers  shoot-  to  kill 

Just  let  me  mope  .nice  a  feather  -samrsut  drsa 

At  the  Amen  on  the  M.~H-  • 

Cause  while  Dr  aired  to  the  teeth  with  my  illustrations 
Carrying  the  torchfor  the  Lulled  nations 
I  can  get  along- without  the  decorations 
Don't  ship  'me  out.,1  I 


Q;aite  often  Seme  small  .jazz  band,  hillbilly  band,  or  group  of  singers  dust  ‘get 
together  to  put  on  shows,  will  use  a  local,'  topical  parody  for  a  novelty  song 
on  their  shows.  An  air  corps  combo  here  has  a  weekly  radio  program  on  which  ih 
often  use  these  parodies.  Here's  one,  to  the  tuna  of  "Holiday  for  Strings’! 


life  will  leave  the  Marianas  ’ 

Catch  the.  Japs  in  their  pajamas  '  .  .- 

Drop  our  eggs  on  fujiysma,  Lokabasa,  Ibkahama 
Matsuama,  Kobe  and-a  have  a  holiday  on  wings 
We. will  fly  o'er  Xito  Ji ma 
Iwo  Jima,  Chi  Chi  Jim  • 

Ea-ha-ha-ha-ha— ha  Jima,  Oklnawav  is  a  shima 
We'll  have  lots  of  gasolina  for  our  holiday  on  wings 
Guam,  Saipan,  we  love  you  Tinian 
Don't  knocka,  you  will  find 
We'll  roekya,  block  by  blocka,  in  Osaka 
Katsu-o-ka  hear  us,  you  will  learn. 

To  fear  us ,  here  we  come 
What's  r.oya.,  we'll  drink  saki  in  Sagoya 
Eetto  Jima,  Kato  Jima,  ' 

Iwo  Jima,  Chi  Chi  Jima 

My  Oh  my  Minami  Jima,  ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha  Jima 

This  I  know,  that  it  will  seema  like  a  holidsy  on  wings. 


■It’s  in  the  debonair  air  corps  tradition  all  right.;.,  .a  cute  song.  I  liked  it....... 

hut  especially  after  the  atomic  "bomb,  I  feel  war  and  bombs  are  a  little  too  grim 
and  serious  for  such  things.  I  wonder  if  aviators  would  "be  so  debonair,  anyway,  if 
they  knew  the  impact  of  their  "bombs  from  a  closer  distance. 

Tory  often  a  singer  will  change  around  a  song  he  knows  in  sons  small  way  to  fit  the 
local  situation.  A  friend  of  mine  here  sings  a  terrific  version  of  "The  Man  Who 
Comes  To  Our  House  Every  Single  Day"  -  and  his  last  verse  mans  like  this; 

How,  when  I  grow  up  to  he  a  man,  I  don't  want  to  he 
A  soldier  or  a  sailor  -  uh,  uh,  none  of  that  stuff  for  me 
I  don't  want  to  he  a  doctor  with  an  office  down  town 
I  only  want  to  he  that  man  who  comes  around. 

And  the  other  night  we  put  on  a  show  out  on  a  ship  is.  the  harhor,  and  one  of  the 
sailors  got  up  a.  sang  ?.  few  songs  (after  everybody  had  urged  hip  for  a  full 
five  minutes) ...  ..and  his  parodies  were  received  with  howls  and  cheers.  He-  had 
paraphrased  the  first  verse  of  "Sacks  on  the  water"  (one  of  the  best  hillbilly 
war  songs,  and  quite  popular  here... ...at  least  for  fans  cf  that  type,  off  “Basic) 


There  will  he  a  sad  day  cos 
They  must  answer  to  a  sears 
All  the.  seamen  who  has  fsa? 
When  the  te~.ncr.arv  rsrrirrs 


rang  for  ns  ocs  *ns  er  rrzs  i 
,n  pri  it *  s  tTowhl  f -r  g  their  i 
■ad  ’them  will  rejoice  on  thsl 
have  been  taken  all  away 
etc  (Chorus  as  in  original) 


This  same  seacan,  in  response  tc  repeated  ce 
an  incident  which  occurred  last  Christmas.  or 
the  officers  could  go  ashore  to  get  drunk  hit 
hold  where  the  heer  was  kept,  and  get  resrir 
the  lock,  it  seems.  The  sailor  thro  sang  tin 
and  see  me  in'  the  brig  now,  cause  that 1  s  wh¬ 
ine  song  went  to  the-  tune  of  "did  Chisolm  fra: 


Is,  ssng  a  song  he  had  is pis  tp  about 
the  ship.  .Enlisted  men,  sere .  because 
m  they  couldn't,  broke  open  the 
5  drunk.-  Ho  one  ever  found  'wre  broke 
s mg,  said  first;  "Ton  all  -cars  -down 


j.i  proc&oiy 


'Who'  broke  the  lock  on  the  foreword  hold? 
¥e'll  find  out  before  we  go 

Coma  ki  yi  yippi.  yippi  yay  yippi  yay. 
Coma  ki  yi  yippi  yippi  yay  (after  eaci 

They  come  by  ones  and  they  cone  by  twos 
nretty  soon  the  beer  all  flew 


‘TfhnV  ~T  f . 


jiiveryfcoay  -m&  a  azii 


he  can  and  they  took  it  by  the  case 
d  a  smile  on  Ms  face 


The  beer  was  hot,  if .  wouldn 5 1  do  ■ 

Everybody  grabbed  his  a  C0~  (A  00^  fire  extinguisher,  sprayer 


a  case  of  beer,  will  cool 


A  1st  Lieutenant  c 
And  boy,  was  he  su 


came  snooting  arouna 


what  he'd  f ound 


The  cans  were  strewed  both  here  and  there 
And  boys,  you  could  smell  the  beer  in  the  air 

The  officers  went  ashore  just  to  celebrate 
The  crew  on  board  had  all  they  could  take 


Who  broke  the  lock,  the  question  was  asked 
fg  x  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  they  can  kiss  ray  ass 
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This  sailor  also  sung  his  own  Torsion  of  tho  widespread  service  song  ^Glory,  Glory 
what  a  helluva  way  to  live”  (Tune:  John  Brown* s  Body) 


Wo  have  seen  our  aircraft  carriers,  we  have  heard  the  cruisers  roar 
We  have  seen  our  mighty  wagons  sweeping  everything  before 
But  we*re  stuck  upon  a  tincan  till  this  earthly  strife  is  o  her 
Then  wb  ain?t  going  to  sea  no  more 

Chorus t  Holy  Jesus,  what  a  helluva  way  to  live  (three  times) 

Then  we  ain*t  going  to  sea  no  more. 

Submarine  men  all  are  heroes  and  the  tankermen  are  tops 
lan&ingcraf  t  men  do  their  duty,  and  the  Seahees  never  stop 


Aviators  get  the  medals,  tine 
And  we  ain*t  going  to  sea  no 
Bepeat  chorus. 


sailors  get'  the  V 


There  is  rust  upon  her  foes1! 


as  rust  upon,  her  .stacks 


Fuel  oil.  in  her  bilges salt  upr 
Barnacles  upon  her  bottom.*.  scawe 


.And  we  ain't  go: 


When  Marines  and  troops  are  h 
Then -.the  call  goes  out  for  hi: 
•Stateside  papers  praise  the  c: 
And  we  ain!t  going  to  sea  no  1 
Bepeat  chorus.. 


goxng-  gets  too  rou 

rrt  rt  hi  Af, 


oxasr  xa  up 


y  acres -gets  two  more  cans 


-s  'warn  me  wmn 


re  ana  mere . . . 


rerse  ‘to  Bum  and  Coca  Cola 


vnxsny  ana  wans 


I  think  this,  last  song  is  really  pal  to  a  classic  ±n  '.itAs  'WHyx  The  whole  shop-si; 
the  chorus ■ -at  tho  very  top  of  their  lungs.  ’  •  "  -  * 

How  here  are  a  couple  •  more  oris  cel  lanecus  ^verses  here  and  ther  e ...  .parodies 
which  have  bobbed  up  here  and  there.  'Here  .is  n  extra  verse  ‘to  Bum  and  Coca  Qol 
which,  a  swing  band  made  quite  wall— knm-on  this'  island:- 
■  On  Saipan  island  i±  is 
Enlisted  man  gets  just-  one  beer 
While  officers 'get  tire  whisky  .and  wine 
Making  whoopee  all  the  time. 

A  complete  parody  on  fBum  and  Coke  v  was  sent  ne-  py  a -sailor --on  a  ship*  who  .hsao 
me  singing  on  the  local  hillbilly  radio  program,. ...  .this  is  a  verse  from  it  : 
When  sailor  0037s  arc  on  the  shore 
They  drink  their  bear,  then  drink  some  more 
'  .But  when  the  boys  are  out  to  sea 

.They  stick  to  Alky  and -Pepsy .  -  -  .  •  . 

.  '  •  Br  iiiking  Alky-pep  si  cola  *  •  •  - 

'Just  to  keep  the  old  gloom  away 
Dr  irking  alky-p  op-si  cola 

Anytime  of  night  or -day.  #Alky  is  torpedo  alcohol*  commonly 
(And  other  verses.)'  swiped  by ‘Bailors  to  so  Ike'  drinks. 


ce  *  was  sent  me  xnr  a  -  sailor  on  a  ship. 


then  drink 


some  more 


our  to-  sea 


There  is  quite  a  famous  parody  to  the  Marines  hymn*  made  up  by  a  2Jth  Tiv*  am* 
mant-  tired  if  not  getting  credit,  he.  believed. ...  .this  is  a  gripe  of  nary-  infax 
who  have  fought  and  won  islands  .in  tho  Pacific*,  to  find  that  most  people  think 
the  Marinesj have  done  it  all.  I  only  remember  the  last  two  lines:  ?.* and  the 
army  is  the  secret  weapon  of  the  United  States  Marines . ?t 


A  number  of  the  songs  we  used  to  sing  back  in  Air  Force  -training 

camps  one  doesn't  hear  much  of . the  numerous  marching  ditties,  si 

as  We  Slot  Sixpence”,  "Ten  More  Miles  to  Go",  etc.  However,  this 
famous  one  is  still  sung:  - ; — r- — ____ 


"The  coffee  that  they  give  you 


"Thev  ssv  Is  ml  chtv  fin  a. 


1  Jo. 
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"And  tastes  like  iodine. 

■Chorus:  I  don't  want  n'o  more  of  army  life 
Gee  but  I  want  to  go  home.'" 

(And  several  dozen  more  verses) 

There  is  one  song,  however,  that  has  lasted  through  thick  and  thin, 
and  is  also  a  classic,  in  its  way.  To  the  tune  of  ’’John  B’s  Body, 
again:  - 

"When  the  war  is  over  we  will  all  enlist  again"(3  times) 
"Like  HELL  we  Will  like  H  ELL. 


"We  were  only  only  fooling"  ( rep- 
"Like  HELL  we  were  like  HELL*" 


fares 


fcmes 


o 


To  the  same  melody  goes this  verse,  which  cnl 
sung  in  the  showers  by  some  rock  happy  guys: 

"All  we  do  is  sign  the  payrol 
But  we  never  get  a  god  damn  c 
Maybe  1  am  discouraging  you;  do  you  thin! 


t  night  I  heard 


aj_ 


-cs. r~  w-ett  hn? 

C?  u.  .w  v  £3  xJ  i 

y) 


=r-+  » 

.  soldiers  do 

sir 


/  Qp  n 


Well .....  a  guy  has  to 
disgust  for  war,  and  the  army 
emotion.  However,  one  does  often  run  i 
on  to  a  song  boasting  about  itself  or: 

Marines  Hymn.  I  met  up  once  with  a  combat 
Very"  popular  singer- guit  ar  player  in  it*  3 
which  the  whole  outfit  sang  with  hardly  any  encouragement. 


tiring  yo  mame  up  a 
earns  to  be  the  most 
tc  an  outfit  which 

had.  made  up  sev 


*  gfipe? 
song,  and 
■cornnicr** 

hat  had  a 


Tni  s  mi 


used  the  Marines  Hymn  for 

tin 


tol 


*yi 


rrom  tne  snores 


amne  mo  rnsco 


L  k-  ' 

We  build  our 
To  make  way  f 
-  Whenever  we  a 
You  can  bet  t 
The  one-hundr 
When  1  was  in  the  AA?  ground 
what  I  still  think  is. -a  dam 
much  since  then:  (The  melody 

You  bar 0  hs  er 


Fighting  engineers  are  we 

country’s  bridges 
or  victory  ’ 

re -needed  tc  build  or  to  repair 


vou  m  i 


14U*"'4..Xd- 
1  Tim 


ivays 
the] 


(150th 


’ew  line,  a  and  some  friends 


tj’nhh  0T 
rb  m.  trn 


nans* :  though  it '  hasn ?t  Been  subs 


Chon 


As  he  grE 
But  wit ho 
Be  C-Ouldtj 
:  So  here ' 

.  An fi  ni  l.p 


is  ’Lincoln  &  Liberty  too 
.  of  the  pilot  sc  daring 
ly.  floats  through  the  air 
1  the  boys  in  the  hangar 
flying  up  there 


£J  ■ 


UP 
:hree 


he  aircraft  mechanic 
nd  .greasemonkeys ,  too 
lotto,  and  aim,  keep,  ’em  flying  ■ 
?ers  for  the  arny  ground  crew 


one 


wrench  and  thb  pliers 


The  will'  ana.  the  spirit  is  there 
If  the  thing  has  two  wings  and  an  engine 
He ! 11  fix  it  to  fly  in  the  air 
Repeat  chorus. 


I  shan  t  bother  to  write'  down  here 


couule  dozen 


miscellane: 


inconsequential  little  parodies  I  have  seen,  or  helped  make  up.  Kany 
a  bulletin  board  will  have  posted  up  on  it  some  little  poem  or  verse 
a  local  man  has  composed.  _  Jfere’s  a  few  verses  from  a  poem  made 
up  by  a  hospital  patient  here  after  the  IWo  campaign: 

1)  A  small  volcanic  mountain  2)  This  rocky  little  island 

Far  out  in  the  sea  5  miles  long  at  the  best 

Has  captured  world  attention  Held  atop  its  volcanic  ash 

and  made  Marine  history  War  at  its  bitterest 
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#3),  (4),  and  other  verses  tell  of  the  battle,  then  It  ends  up: 

Historian  of  this  battle  site,  let  it  be  truthfully  said 
Each  side  fought  well  on  Iwo.  We  honor  then  their  dead 
May  C-od  above  prevail  for  us,  to  stem  this  tide  of  hate 
Where  men  must  die  for  victory,  so  men  can  live  for  hate 

This  type  of  serious  and  earnest  poem  is  not  at  all  uncommon*  There 
is  another  type  which  is  often  pinned  on  bulletin  boards .  .this  one 
received  much  publicity  through  Dick  Jurgens  Marine  Show, which  came 
through  here: 


When  bugles  sound  their  final  notes 

And  bombs  explode  no  more 

And  we  return  to  what  we  did 

Before  we  went  to  war 

The  sudden  shift  of  status 

Will  make  some  worthy  gentlemen 

Peel  like,  an  awful  ness. 

Just  think  of  some  poor  captain 
Minus  all  his  silver  bars 
Standing  up  beind  seme  counter 
Selling  peanuts  and  cigars 
And  think  of all  the  Majors 
When  their  oak  leaf’s  far  behind 
And  the  uniform  they  ire  wearing 
■  Is  the  Western  Union  kind 


Shed  a  tear*  for  some  poor  colonel 
If  he  acesn Ti  feel  himself 
Jerking  sodas  isn’t  easy 
When  your  eagle’s  on  the  shelf 
Tis  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow 
Tis  a  matter  for  despair 
Being  “messengers  and  clerks  again 
Is  a  mighty  cross  to  bear 
So  -  be  kind  to  working  people 
Wherever  you  may  go 
Per  the  waiter  at  your  table 
May  be.  your  old  C«0* 

^fr  '■3F  iSr  41*  ^ 


I-  learned  . from  a  marine  ?r 
Army  an  amusing,  if  libelo 
in  Egypt:  (art 

■  ~T“-.  '  O,  the  vogs  ■  fuk 

*  And  the  dogs  fur 

Fuk  Farcuk,  f uk 
Hang-  his  bollock 
0  Farida,  fukins; 


VC/' 


la  WH0-HM- 
OZ4S  j  Bxmsr 
:/  chauvinist } 
•■—5  .dogs 
the.  wos;s' 


wi 


she  -  British.  8th 


msies  when 


-  J-f  ?  o  ~y~'  m  r?  -p 


0,  farid; 

Ah,  Fare; 

how  the  boys 
Maleesh,  quols: 
Fuk  TaroukI 


hoc] 
_UHE 
at  lui 

xike 
bardin 


:s  of  cuf 
op  s  -  of  duf 

jo  ride  he: 


ne  or  tne  .igyp 


;tian  Rational  Anthem,,  which  X  hard 


It  "goes  to  the  ti 
scribbled  above* 

Here  is  a  rather  amusing  topical  song  from.  New  Zealand, 
because.it  makes  fun  o; 


!  t  ITQ 


nf*  i’s  for  a  shang; 


1 


When,  they  send  the'  last  Yank  home  '{■^Xhe’Kiwi  is  the  ; 

How  happy  the  kiwis*  will  be  bird,  and  the  term 

They  will  pray  for  the  day  .  a.  Yew  Zealander) 

When  they  all  sail  away 

And  all  ofthe  girls  are  free 

N evermore  they’ll  be  alone 

They’ll  each  have,  a  girl  of  their  own 

.  .  if  love  still’ exists 

they  may  even  be  kissed 
When  they  send  the  last  Yank  home 


2)  When  they  send  the  last  Yank  home 
How  lonely  some  women  will  be 

They  be  back,  on  armv  nav  (cant’d  on  next  nao-pU 


No  flats  or  apartments  free. 

.Evermore  they ’ll  be  alone 
For  their  kind  the  Kiwis  won’t  own 
All  they’ll  have  are  their  clothes. 

Kids  who  talk  through  their  nose 
When  they  sendthe  last-  Yank  home. 

~  * 

You  may  have  heard  of  the  sons  niade  up  by  Chamorros  on  Guam  during  the 
Japanese  occupation,  ’’Mister  Sam,  Sam,  won’t  you  please,  come  back 
to  Guam.”  I  had  heard  several  different  versions  of  it  from  different 
soldiers  and  Marines  who  fought  on  Guam,  but  recently  came  to  hear  it 
directly,  from  some  Guam  Chamorros  who  came  up  here  to  live,  and  have 
been  singing  every  Sunday  in  various -hospitals  on  the  island. 


8th  of  December,  1941 

8th  of  December,  when  they  came  to  Guam 
Chorus :  0,  Uncle  Sam,  Sam,  dear  Uncle  Sam 
Won't  you  please  come  back  to  Guam 
Early  Monday  morning,  the  Japanese  came  to  bomb 


She  people  nearly  crazy,  rig 
{Chorus  after  each  v 
The  Japanese  planes  fly  over 
vie  need  your  help  so  badly. 


iO 


Raise  up  your  banner  of  red,  "white,  and  b 
You  know  the  people  in  Guam  are  very  few. 


Nippon  .Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Got  plenty  ketchup,  no  got 


crk  and  beans. 
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X  x  1c©  c 


cl  an* 


don’t  like  Jaoaness 


6  destroyers,  and  many  Da- 
lease  send  some  help,  and 

send 

Th ere  are  many  verses 
it.  they  use  straight  - 
sounds  swell,  and  goes 
wondering  how  cons  f 
folk  tune,  I  should 
from  the  culture  of 
some  old  songs  datin 
they  sing  some  Japan 
American  songs,  hill 


r*Hl  "X  • 

please  do 
it  -quick:. 

and  versions  to  this 
, wo- mart  ■  hillbilly  ha: 


S  Q^££  m  ■■  VVH0T! 


The  last  song  I’ll  mentinh 
up  by  a  friend  of  mine  hep 
Washington).  The  melody  : 
gets  t cheers  from  navy  mei 
rather  be  a  chief?” 


over  with 
r  set  such 


:he  audience.  In  c-as- 
typically  American 


;ntion  that  Chamorros  nowadays  are  -further 
leir  ancestors'  than  Hawaii ans,  They  do  sing 
back  to  Spanish  days,  and  on  this 
;-e  songs.  But  they  all  know  a  numbs 
.lly,  barbershop,  or  popular. 
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think,  one  of  the  best.  It  was  m&du 
?abee  named  Carl  Cliff  (from  Spokaru 
sur.se.  Swinging  On  A  Star, 


rs  called;  '  Or  wen 


A  seaman  is  a 
The  fact  he’s 
His  brain  is 
And  the  jobs 
But  if  you ’ re 
You  may  go  up 


fellow  who  has  only  one  stripe 
not  promoted  is  his  favorite  gripe 
warped  by  rerate  tests 
they  give  Mm,  they’re  not  the  best 
tired  and  you  still  refuse  relief 
to  be  a  chief. 


LL-i  ^ 

dlTT  ^ 

f  1 1  j  "z 
%i  ■  *  j  I  «j 


m  £ 
M  5 


t±±±i  >-  > 
iffr  e» 

'  k  ■  ' 

A  ITT  ^ 


Or  would  you  like  to  stay  on  K.P.  ? 

Do  a  guard  detail  until  3  ? 

Dream  about  all  the  beer  that  could  be? 

Or  would  you  rather  be  a  chief  ? 

Now,  a  chief  is  a  fellow  who  works  awfully  darn  slow 
There  isn’t  a  singlething  that  he  doesn’t  know 
Everyone  knows  he's  never  in  the  sack 
And  he’s  willing  to  work  until  you  break  your  back 
But  if  he  drivesyou  and  drivesyou,  I’m  afraid, 

He  may  go  up  to  be  a  braid 

Or  would  you  like  to  eat  the  same  grub? 

Leave  your  trays  for  some  seaman  to  scrub? 

Invite  your  friends  to  your  own  private  club? 

Or  would  you  rather  be  a  braid? 

A  braid  is  a  Mister  who  has  golden  his  can 


He’s  winning  the  war  for  m 

I  o  a.nr^  *  1 — ■  W<,+  ■i--!  a-e- 


ho  nin  a* 


■ae  old  grog  to  c 


ver  th' 


ms  eyes 
idents  sav. 


Or  wt 


,o  st ay  where  you  are? 
id  f i/tht  near  and  far  ? 


.xiar.s  , . . . .  oy  far  . 
military  life.’ 


(Of  course,  nc 


me  war  xs 


be  chang  ec 
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After-  you  have  read,  all  these  songs,  x  woulo.r  u  want  you  to  g* 
the  idea  that  soldiers  are  always  singing  them.  The  average-  guy  no 
not  know  more  than  2  or  3  of  these  songs,  and  would  sing  them 
only  on  a  rare  beer  part- 3".  Her  some  reason  riding  on  the  top  of  ar 
open  truck  sometimes  makes  guys  want  to  holler,  too. 

Furthermore,-  the  songs  soldiers  sing  tend  to  be  those  which  tr 
liked  back  in  that  'dim  civilian  past..  ’  IThen  I  go  aut  and  Isad  a 
little  singing,  the  hillbilly  fans  (60%  southerners)  will  ask  for 
Roy  Acuff  numbers-,  .the  .hepeats  will  wart  jive,  others  will  want 
barbershop  harmony  songs,  old . favorites,  college  songs,  etc.  'll 
got  to  know  and  classify  these  many  kinds  of  songs,  so  that  once  I 
know  what  kind  of  crowd  I  as  in,  car. lead  off  with  other  songs  1. 
know  they  will  like.  There  are,  it’s  true,  a  few  ’common  deromins 
songs ... .ones  in  any  group,  which  are  well-known  enough  and  liked, 
for  almost  ■  anyone.  Red  River  Yaxley,  Dinah,  Old  Millstrear,  etc. 

'  Though'  we  don't  -seem  to  -have  any  .stirring  or  exciting  war  song 
(such  as,  for  example,  the  Russian  Meade wland”)  nevertheless  it  5 
interesting  to  note  that-  certain  straight-  patriotic  numbers  -are  15 
for  their  straight!  orward  sing  and  zip:  Caissons,  Marines  Hymn, 
Anchors  Away,  Air  Corps  Hymn. .... .many  polkas  are  liked  for  the  ss 

reason.  Also,  through  movies  and  radio,  an  increasing  number  cf  sc 


get  to  know  and 
it  wasn't  for  t 


ugn  movies  ana  raaxc 
ke  Russian  marching 
language  difficulty. 


so  lain.. 


and  would  sing,  them 


Which  is  about  all  I  know  on  the  subject.,  .anc 
ing.  Hope  this  has  been  of  interest. 

^4p-^0T*!  ^ 


better 


m  mv  talk- 


in  -  1945 


page  -10- 


At  first  I  Was  &oiriB  to  write  in  certain  melodies  along 
the  margin,  where  the  words  were  printed,  hut  I  found 
that  I  didn’t  have  enough  room.  Music  to  ’’Bless  ’em  all 
~nd  others  can  be  got  at  music  stores. 


A  DINKY  DIB’ 


I 


I’ve  got  sixpence,  jolly,  jolly  sixpence, 

I Tve  got  sixpence  to  last  me  all  my  life, 

I’ve  got  tuppence  to  spend. 

And  tuppence  to  lend 

And  tuppence  to  send  home  to  my  wife, 

Cho:  No  cares  have  I  to  grieve  me. 

Ho  pretty  little  girls  to  deceive  me, 

I’m  as  happy  as  s  Icing,  "believe  me. 

As  I  go  rolling,  rolling  home. 

Rolling  home,  rolling  home. 

Rolling  home ,  rolling  home , 

By  the  light  of  the  silvery  moor. 

Happy  is  the  day 

When  the  airman  gets  his  pay 

As  we  go  rolling,  .rolling  home, 

I’ve  got  fourpsr.ee,  jolly,  ~olly  fourpenee,  1 
I’ve  got  fourpenee  to  last  ss  all  my  life, 

I’ve  got' tuppence  to  spend.  .  •  ■ 

■  .  And  tuppence  to.  spend  ' 

And  no  pence  to  send  home  to  my  wife.  --  Boor  wife! 

I’ve  got  tuppence,  jolly, 'jo: 

I’ve  got  tuppence  to  last  me 
.I’ve  got  tuppence  to. .spend 
.  And  no  pence  to  lend 
And  no  pence  tc  send'. home-  to 

Cho:  Ho  Cares,  etc*. 


Sung  "by  RAP  on  the  Atlantic  crossing  of  the  isle,  de  trance 
ca,  January  18,  1944,  in  the  officers  loun'g,  and  adopted 
wholeheartedly  by  all  .Americans  aboard,  A  universally 
popular  scry  with  officers  and . perhaps  SM  as  well. 


- -  W  t 


■  rnr  wi  T 


Poor  icifel 


And  then  there  came  a  sailor 1  a  wife 
And  she  was  dressed  in  blue , 

And  in  the  corner  of  her  funny  little  thing 
She  stowed  the  lifeboat’s  crew; 

She  stowed  the  lifeboat’s  crew,  my  lads, 

The  rollouts  and  the  oars, 

And  in  the  other  corner 

The  marines  were  formed  in  fours, 

Cho:  She  had  those  dark  and  dreamy  eyes 

With  a  whiz-hang  up  her  jumper*. 

She  was  one  of  the  flash -eyed  girls. 

She  was  one  of  the  London  whores* 

Then  there  came  a  fisherman’s  wife, 

2Tow  she  was  dressed  in  bleek. 

And  in  one  comer  of  her  fnrrj  little  thing 
She  stowed  -the  fishing-  swafr; 

She  stowed  the  fishing  smack,  ry. lads, 

.  .  The  lobsters  and  the  dabs-, 

And  in . the  other  corner 

SllB  *  0,  -E  Sll-.O  3.126  S  d  C226't*S  *  •'  : 

.  Then  there  came  -a  Socialist’®  wife,. 

How  she  was  going  heart, 

jjvy| U.  ±H  |"5Ti  0  0f  V-  £*T*  '"I  t  a  j^bST 

She  had  a  Socialist  party;  ‘  "  \ 

.  She  had  a  Socialist  party,  my  lads, 

■  And  in  the  other  ..crack 
Was  b  little  wisp  of.  grey  sons t ache 
That  belonged  to  B&sise.y  J&e, 


% 

Cho 


And  then  there  case  a  gunne r ’ s  wife, 

Hew  she  was  dressed  in  red,  .  .  ' 

And  in  one  ■  comer  of  her  fanny  little  thing 
She  stowed  the  horse’s  head; 

She  stowed  the  horse’s  head,  my  lads , 

The  bridle  and  the  bit. 

And  in  the  other-  corner  ' 

Battery  ’’3”  was  shovelling  sh-t, 

■And  ’  then  there  -came  a  brewer’s  wife  , 

How  she  was-  dressed  in  grey. 

And  in  one  comer  of  her  fumy  little  thing 
She  stowed  the  brewer’s  dray; 

She  .stowed  the  brewer’s  dray,  my  lads, 

i]b6  1h  3.  T-h  lr<  £?  g.32  ^ 

And  in  the  other  comer 
She  had  syph  and  gonorrhea*. 

She  had  thos  dark  and  dreamy  eyes 
With  a  whi e-bang  up  her  jumper. 

She  was  one  of  the  flash-eyed  girls. 

She  was  one  of  the  London  whores. 


Given  me  by  Coxswain  Bert  Christie,  Ted.'ington 
stated-. tb©  song  had  som^,  thirty  stanzas  and 
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T Bwas  do\*.rn  at  a  place  called  Benge?!' 

Where  most  of  the  fighting  was  done, 

1  Twas  there  that  a  poor  British  Tommy 
Was  shot  hy  an  old  Byety  gun. 

Beening  himself  on  his  shoulder 
These  were  the  last  words  he  said, 

T1Bury  me  out  on  the  desert 
Under  the  Bihyan  sun. 

Bury  me  out^on  the  desert. 

My  duty  to  England  is  done. 

And  when  you  get  heck  to  old  Blighty 
And  the  fighting  is  owe r  and.  done. 

Just  think_of  the  lads  in  Bengasi  - 
Under  the  lioyar.  sun,” 

This  was  giren  me  If  June  1944  in  Beddington  (nr,  Bonder) 
Petty  Officer  Boh  AtSAns,  who  heard  it  sung  fre  mently  in 
Sousse  -while  on  a  miresweetsirg  assignment  there  in  June  X 
Another  stanza  to  the  same,  giren  me  oy  him  also,  goes: 

'  •  '  ■  v- 1  don1!  g±Te  e  damn  for  the  women, 

'They  laugh  at  you  when  you  are  gone,  • 

They  were  the-  cause  of  my  sorrow 
Under  the  Bthysr  sun,” 


Oh.,  Johnny,  do. give,  over 
Knocking  it  into  me, 

For  if  you  don't  give  over, 

The  consequence  will  "be 
That  I  shall  have  a  baby 
And  you'll  the  father  be. 

And  seven  and  six  you'll  have  to  pay 
For  knocking  it  into  me. 

It  wasn't  in  the  parlor. 

It  wasn't  in  the  hall. 

It  was  in  the  sh-b  house 
Up  against  the  wall. 

So  shove  it  up  while  you're  young,  my  boys. 
Shove  it  up  while  you're  young. 

For  when  you  grow  old 
Your  balls  grow  cold. 

So  shove  iiTup  while  you  may* 
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six  is  dor  upkeep. 


the  Cameronian  'Se.ott  is 
,  SEASF*  Reference  to 
'weekly,  of  the  bastard 


Roll  me  over,  roll  me  over. 

Roll  me  over,  lay  me  down  and  do  it  again* 

This  is  number  one  and  the  fun  has  just  begun. 
Roll  me  over,  lay  me  down  and  do  it  again. 

Roll  me  over,  roll  me  over, 

Roll  me  over,  lay  me  down  and  do  it  again. 

This  is  number  two  and  ay  hand  is  on  her  shoe. 
Roll  me  over,  lay  me  down  and  do  .it  again. 

Roll  me  over,  etc. 

This  is  number  three  and  my  hand  is  cm  her  knee , 
Roll  me  over,  lay  me  down  and  do  it  again. 

This  is  number  four  and  ITve  got  her  on  the  floor. 
Roll  me  over,  lay  me  down  and  do  it  again. 

This  is  number  five  and  itTs  -great  to  be  alive. 
Roll  me  over,  ley  me  down  and  do  it  again,' 


This  is  number  si: 
Roll  me  over,  lay 


id  Jive  got  her  in  a  fix, 
down  and  do-  it  again. 
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is 

number 

eight 
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Roll 

me 
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It  again. 

This  is  number  nine  end  the  twins  are  doing  fine. 


Roll  me  over 


■ns  down  and  fio  it  again* 


This  is  number  ten  and  we 7 re  bach  at  wort  again, 


Roll  me  over. 
Roll  me  over. 
Roll  me  over¬ 


lay  me  down  and  do  it  again, 
roll  me  over, 

lay  me  down  and  do  it  again. 


This  was  given  me  by  Cent*  Richardj3erfcson,  17  April  1944, 
Watson  West  Barracks.,..  Shrivenham^  -hnglend.  He  first  heard 
|  on  the  Queen  Elisabeth,  troopship,  in  a  January  (1944.)  eros 
from  Australian 'fliers  who  had  been  flight  'training  in  the 
Four,  hundred  nurses  were  aboard,  and  the  men  at  first  sang 
low -voices  huddled  'about  the  piano,  "rut  there  were.no  roug 
in  it  and  nothing  really  offensive „ „ .  .by  the  end  of  the  tri. 
were  shouting  it  cut.”  — —  ”3)id  the  nurses  join,  in?”  nY ery 
much  so," 


It’s  home,  "boys,  it’s  home,  hoys, 

It*s  home  you  ought  to  he  I 

It rs  home,  hoys,  it*s  home,  hoys. 

In  the  land  of  Liberty! 

WeTll  hT  1st  Old  Glory  to  the  top  of  the  pole. 
And  we T 11  all  reenlist  —  in  &  p±gT-S  ass  hole! 


Sung  ca.  1916-17  hy  member  sof  the  l.i,  Hationel  Guard,  Cent 
W.  3?  .Kennedy  remembers  the  Guard  singing  it  (sotto  noee)  in 
Hew  York  City  parades,  "-it  goes  to  tssnehing, ,  .R  Gi-cen  to  a 
hy  him  on  16  April  1944,  at  Watson  West  ^srre.eks ,  Sbrivenh&s 
England , 


When  the  wsr  is  over  we  will  all  enlist  age  in. 
When  the  war  is  over  we  will  ell  enlist  again, 
’When  the  war  is  over  we  will  all  enlist  again, 
Li he  hell  we  will,  lihe  hell! 


We  were  onlj  fooling,  fooling. 
We  were  only  fooling,  fooling. 
We  wer^  only  fooling,  fooling, 
Lilce  hell  we  will,  lifee  hell  I 


Sung  in  t^e  3?r: 
"by  a  group  of  C 


is  puh. 
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1944, 


